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NOTICE 
A Special Literary Supplement to THE NATIONAL 
OBSERVER will be issued gratis on November 14th. 
The outside pages will be devoted to advertisements and, to 
secure space, orders should be sent as soon as possible and 
not later than the first post on November 11th. 
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THE REPUBLICAN VICTORY 


T appears that the guessers on the Republican side 
were right, and it is they, therefore, who can now 
say that they were prophets. Mr. M‘Kinley has won, 


and by a majority which rather exceeds the estimates of 


his managing ‘boss, Mr. Mark Hanna. We do not 
think there is any ground for describing the result 
surprising. Nothing ought to surprise us in the con- 
duct of the public affairs of the United States, except 
the appearance of statesmen and gentlemen among 
politicians. Some of us were even conscious of a certain 
Boulangist flavour about the character, utterances, and 
sudden prominence of Mr. Bryan, and will not be 
amazed at his defeat. 
their jubilations the Republicans were not so sure of 
victory as they pretended to be. One cannot help sus- 
pecting that defeat would not have taken them entirely 
unprepared, and what leads us to think this possible is 
their obvious leaning to exaggerate the extent of their 
victory. 'l'bere can be no doubt that Mr. M‘Kinley has 
won well and with a good margin of safety, and nothing 
is more natural than that he seul minien accor dingly. 
We may also allow that the business world of the U nited 
States has 
relief, and to show the same by sending up prices. Tor 
these two reasons a certain amount of ‘glorification may 
he allowed to pass, but it is going a great deal too far 
to begin boasting that ‘ the sie er craze, the Socialists, 
and the Anarchists are smashed for ever. 

After all, putting irrelevancies aside, and looking at 


Registered as a Newspaper 


To judge from the loud tone of 


good cause to feel an immediate sense of 


the essentials, what has happened since last spring ? 
Substantially it is this, that repudiation, class-hatred, 
socialism, and anarchy have been taken up by one great 
American party, and it has made an unsuccessful, but 
not a despicable, fight for them. Local dissensions due 
entirely to personal questions have weakened the Demo- 
crats here and there. Mr. M‘Kinley owes his victory 
1 Texas, for instance, to disputes between Populists 
and Democrats. But for such causes of weakness as 
this Mr. Bryan would have made a better fight than he 
did. No doubt he is beaten, and, if we look to the 
number of electors returned on the Democratic ticket 
only, by two to one. But that to begin with is no 
certain test of the relative strength of the two. We 
need not tell readers not unacquainted with general elec- 
tions, that a very big majority in the House may be 
the work of a majority of ten per cent. of the voters 
outside. But then there is also this to be remembered 
that a few years ago a candidate who avowed the 
principles of Mr. Bryan would never have been accepted 
by the Convention of any American party, and that no 
single elector would have been chosen to vote for him 
in any part of the Union. The late conflict has 
been a defeat for the Silver men beyond all 
question, but it is a very remarkable victory 
for the Socialists that they have been able to 
make even such a fight. The Republicans may par- 
donably be delighted to learn that they have broken 
up the solid South, but it ought to damp their 
spirits a little when they remember why it is that they 
have been able to make an entry on the preserves of 
the Democratic party. It is because a large section of 
that party was driven away from its allegiance when 
the majority accepted doctrines which are an outrage 
to all the social and political principles once taken for 
granted and looked upon as beyond dispute in the 
United States. We need not be surprised that a com- 
munity suddenly assailed by such a novelty as this 
should be startled for a moment into vehement 
opposition. If the majority of the people of 
the United States had not closed up against the 
invasion, we should have had to conclude that there 
was no political stability at all in them, and that they 
stood in some danger of j joining the Anarchical brother- 
hood of South American Republics. Yet, after all, it 
has required a strenuous effort to avert the peril. Now 
if anybody had prophesied, say about the time of Mr. 
Lincoln’s first election, that at the end of a generation 
or so the majority of the citizens of the United States 
would be compelled to make a hard fight to save them- 
selves from principles and methods so intensely un- 
American as those avowed by Mr. Bryan, he would have 
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been counted a calumniator of the great Democracy, 
and yet he would have been right. ‘That is the fact we 
have to look at if we wish to estimate the progress the 
United States have made in the direction of certain 
social dangers. 

Of course we need not credit every enlightened citizen 
who voted the Bryanite ticket with a distinct under- 
standing of what he was about. A good deal was due to 
the habit of voting with the party machine, vague anger, 
bad times, and the host of irrational motives which 
influence the vast majority of men. It may be that 
what we have seen is the culmination of a discontent, 
and that it has gone to the extremity of its power. 
Now, since the matter has been brought to open debate 
and has been voted upon, the ill-feeling may die down. 
The Silver men will see that they have no chance, they 
will cease to coquet with Socialism and class-hatred, the 
Democratic party will dissociate itself from its new friends, 
and American politics will slip back into the old ruts. 
This is manifestly the hope of the triumphant Republi- 
cans, and it is on the strength of this prospect that the 
business world is asked to renew its confidence. It 
remains to be seen whether all this is not a little pre- 
mature. The discontent of large classes in America is 
not without justification, and will endure unless the 
causes of it are removed. But it has been very largely 
the commercial policy of Mr. M‘Kinley and his party 
which is responsible for the bad times, and that again is 
supported by those Eastern capitalists who have supplied 
the Republican war-chest. If the same policy is persisted 
in the same results will follow as before. We have also 
to learn whether Americans are prepared to make a 
serious effort to reduce their anomalous currency to 
better order. Until they do they will have no stability 
in business. 


EUROPE AND THE SULTAN 


HE French Parliamentary Session opens upon what 

all France believes to be a new era in the history 

of the Great Nation. Till the Tsar’s tour had come 
completely to an end, doubt as to whether some illusion 
might not rest upon the solidity or the exclusiveness of 
the Russo-French alliance must have disturbed the 
dreams of many Frenchmen. When the ‘Tsar was at 
Breslau every rumour from that place was discussed in 
France with enough of anxiety to make itself visible. 
The visit to Balmoral was evidently a matter of indiffer- 
ence. No jealousy and no apprehension ‘arose upon 
that ; which, considering the extreme delicacy of French 
susceptibilities, was a remarkable proof of confidence in 
one direction at least. The return journey of the 'T'sar 
from Paris was watched with far more interest ; although 
if His Majesty had planned to satisfy the French by a 
marked difference of demeanour in their own land and 
in Germany, he could hardly have exceeded the display 
in either case without undignified extravagance. Still, 
it is clear that the French did not feel quite comfortable 
till they had seen their Divine Figure from the North 
safely housed within his own doors. They have now 
that satisfaction. ‘The 'I'sar is home again, after doing 
all that Imperial Majesty could do by frown and smile 
in the right quarters to manifest his pleasure in the 
French alliance. He even provided for an after-glow 
display of friendship for the Republic, to shine forth 
when he himself had disappeared ; a display so remark- 
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able in character that we wonder at the little notice 
taken of it. It was thought too amazing that an 
Autocrat of All the Russias should sit still and listen 
to the ‘ Marscillaise’; but what was that to rendering 
personal homage to a Carnot? Yet on Tuesday Baroy 
Mohrenheim placed on President Carnot’s tomb ‘4 
beautiful wreath in gold and enamel work’ (we must 
needs quote the reporter) ‘designed by the Russian 
sculptor Antokolsky and especially made for the 'I’sar, 
The wreath, which has been attached to a_ block of 
rose-coloured marble, is composed of pansies and 
forget-me-nots. Across the wreath from top to bottom 
and from left to right is an olive-sprig with two 
branches, one bearing a heart, the other the Russian 
Arms; while on the heart are the words, “ A Carnot— 
Nicholas II.” ‘These words were written by the Emperor 
himself” At a time when every trifle is scanned for its 
significance, it seems to us that the I’rench may reason. 
ably make much of a voluntary and even superfluous 
civility of this character. In fact they do make much 
of it; but no longer with the trepidation in which 
young persons receive gifts of courtship: rather with 
the deep sobriety proper to wedlock. 

And that sort of sobriety appears to us to have 
taken possession of France altogether within the last 
fortnight. Of course there is no saying how long it will 
last; but there are reasons for thinking that it will 
endure for some time. At present it distinctly appears 
in the indifference of France to the hubbub of the 
Bismarck ‘revelations, though the confusion and the 
clamour thereby occasioned show nothing more clearly 
than this: that the Germans are ready to do anything 
for a sufficient share of Russian friendship. The 
repose of France on her own share of that inestimable 
commodity strikes us as also apparent in the superior 
air of dignity and confidence which her Government 
wore on meeting the Chamber this week. For that, 
however, there was a special reason. When M. 
Hanotaux was called upon to make known the attitude 
of France on the Armenian Question, he spoke not for 
France alone; and of course he was conscious of the 
great fact. It fell to him, as Minister of France, to 
expound to other nations besides his own a policy which, 
though common to the European Governments and 
agreeable to most of them, was determined by the will 
and wish of the New Alliance. In form, he answered 
for the French Government only; in fact, he knew, 
when he rose to reply to his questioners that what he 
had to speak was the final word on 2 great matter, and 
he sat down with the assurance that there was no more 
and nothing else to be said. ‘This alone marks a change 
in the position of France which must be intensely 
gratifying to her people ; and, at any rate for the time, 
the feeling finds expression in a general air of dignity 
and quietude. 

As for the speech itself—M. Hanotaux’s speech 
which all Europe eagerly listened for—it was thoroughly 
informing, and in all respects as satisfactory as it well 
When dealing with the origin of the 
Armenian troubles, he made, what seems to us, al 
extremely just apportionment of blame to the revolt 
tionary committees, to the natural and humane, but 
fatally injudicious sentiment which supported the con- 
mittees, and to the bad government and the murderous 
repression of the Turks. No one can accuse the speaket 
of want of heart, or his speech of failing to acknowledgt 
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the claims of humanity. And though he never once 
cried ‘ Fiend’ or ‘ Assassin, he made it clear that so far 
as France is concerned the Turkish Government would 
be brought to book with the best will in the world. Of 
course, there is a good French reason for doing so, just 
as there is a good Russian reason. Explosion of the 
Turkish empire would not at all suit the purposes and 
policies of either France or Russia just now; and in 
order to prevent explosion it is almost as necessary, 
perhaps, to reform the Government as to abstain from 
armed intervention. But because there are selfish 
reasons for interference we are not to doubt that they 
are accompanied by the incitements of humane feeling. 
Yet it will be said, no doubt, that the selfishness subdues 
the humanity; for M. Hanotaux informs the world in 
the plainest terms that whatever may be done ‘to 
obtain from the Sultan the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of public and private life’ in Turkey, it must not 
strike at the integrity of the Ottoman empire or at the 
situations sanctioned by treaties. ‘There can be no 
question, he says, of either direct meddling ‘or of any- 
thing whatever resembling in any sort of way a condomi- 
nium. To give effect to this announcement M. Hanotaux 
proceeded to inform the Chamber that certain definite 
resolutions were come to between France and Russia 
when the T’sar was in Paris. ‘Particularly upon the 
question which has so justly attracted the attention of 
the Chamber, precise views were interchanged, community 
in points of view and in interests were arrived at; and 
we have the firm confidence that the solutions now con- 
templated will answer the views of the other Cabinets 
and the needs of the situation in the East.’ 

What this means is that ‘the other Cabinets,’ con- 
vinced that more active measures against the Sultan are 
unwise, or that they would not be allowed, will be 
content to help in forcing on him, by diplomatic 
pressure, a large and general scheme of reforms. How 
hopeless the endeavour will seem to many minds we 
know; but if all the Powers sincerely combine in it we 
shall not despair of success. ‘ United Europe, says M. 
Hanotaux, ‘ will be able to make the Sultan understand 
what it means.’ It isa pregnant saying; but we should 
rather put it that the Sultan will have no difficulty in 
understanding what is meant by a United Europe, when 
once he is confronted with the spectacle. The whole 
matter lies in the hands of Russia and France: and we 
are persuaded that the ambassadors of those Powers in 
an hour's plain conversation with the Sultan could con- 
vince him that the time has come when he must choose 
whether he will be saved or destroyed. Are they pre- 
pared to present him with those alternatives, meaning 
them and clearly meaning them? That is the only 
question. If they are so prepared—(and we really do 
not know why not, the Eastern Question cannot go on 
festering much longer)—the matter is settled. That 
they will be heeded is hardly a matter of doubt. 


THE WELSH LAND COMMISSION 


W{ATURDAY last was a day to be marked with a 
' white stone in the annals of the Treasury, for a 
gaping rent in the money-bags of England was closed. 
In other words the Welsh Land Commission issued its 
report, adorned with illustrations, furnished with maps 
of all kinds, and nearly a thousand big  blue-book 
pages long, to an expectant public, The illustrations 
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represent hovels alleged to be rented at various sums— 
but a footnote warns us that the figures are not to be 
trusted in any case and, in one, are absolutely wrong. 
The nine hundred and sixty-two pages are about 
everything in the heaven above, the earth beneath, 
and the water that is under the earth. The maps 
are of many ancient kinds and of one new and 
original kind. One, for example, shows the rainfall 
in various parts of the United Kingdom; another 
shows the watersheds of Wales; another the geology 
of the country; another represents the geography 
of Wales in the first century. None of these are of 
extraordinary merit or value; there is nothing in them 
that cannot be found elsewhere. But there remains still 
to be mentioned the map of merry conceit in every sense. 
It is a plain outline of Wales and Monmouthshire with 
the names of some sixty towns and villages marked in 
red type, for all the world like red-letter saints’ days in 
the prayer-book calendar. By the aid of this map the 
emancipated farmer of the future will be able to trace 
the footsteps of his Deliverers, will know how to shape 
his pilgrimage to the spots hallowed by the visits of 
the saints, and will learn where to erect shrines, if the 
Nonconformist Conscience permits shrines, to St. Bryn- 
mor and St. Jones. It will be framed and glazed and 
suspended on the walls of Bethel and Horeb. With this 
map, so thoughtfully provided by the Commissioners, 
the Virgil of the Land War will be able to sing—‘ Here 
Carrington "—poets have no room for titles of rank— 
‘smote his brother landlords hip and thigh; there 
Brynmor, polished and supercilious, flayed the writhing 
agent ; here Grove, kindly and paternal, preached the 
merit of the little book wherein the manner of circum- 
venting the railway companies was expounded ; there 
Griffiths trusted his bulk enorm upon the rotten floor, 
and fell through ; here Jones, not Brynmor but another 
whom Pertherin nourished, drew a bow at a venture and 
wounded his best friend; there Rhys, the son of “ the 
sweet shire of Cardigan,” let his fancy play around 
matters "—which are really not fit to be mentioned in 
polite society. 

The main difficulty which faces the readers of this 
huge volume, which may be bought at the paltry price 
of two shillings per lb. avoirdupois (it is not precious 
enough to be measured by Troy weight) is that it is 
impossible to take it seriously. Yet when one has 
browsed amongst its pages for a day or two and when 
regard is paid to the proceedings which went to make 
this heap of fact, fancy and unscientific opinion, the 
matter is not one devoid of its solemn aspect. Three 
years and a half have passed since Lord Carrington’s 
Commission were authorised to begin their wanderings, 
at the expense of a long-suffering country, in the wilds 
of Wales. ‘Long years they travelled, a thousand 
leagues or more,’ with retinue of secretaries and clerks 
and shorthand writers. Five or six thousand pages of 
blue-book, of the largest size, are stored with the things 
that were spoken before them by all and sundry, in- 
cluding, on one occasion, a person who has been used 
very hardly if he does not occupy the position of village 
idiot. All this stuff, for there is no other word for it, 
and to call the half of it evidence were to misuse 
language, cost eightpence for every seventy-two words 
in shorthand writing alone, and the very thought of the 
printer’s bill causes a cold shudder to run down a 
journalist's back, £50,000 is, probably, a low estimate 
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of the cost to which this omnibus Commission has put 
the country ; and, half a crown is a handsome calcula- 
tion of the value of the practical portion of the report ; 
but it must be admitted that the remainder of the 
report of nine hundred and sixty-two pages, which 
is by far the greater part of it, contains a vast 
amount of wholesome Sunday reading on miscel- 
laneous subjects. ‘That such a waste of public money 
upon audacious immaterialities is a subject for melan- 
choly reflection there is no denying; yet for the lives 
of us we cannot take these Commissioners seriously, 
and we note that the same difficulty besets our con- 
temporaries. Hence comes it that Lord Carrington 
retires to his Welsh castle, purchased without any 
territorial encumbrances ; Mr. Griffiths to his Castle 
Martin cattle; Mr. Jones to his farm and his Parish 
Council ; Principal Rhys to his Goidel undergraduates, 
who may or may not be of Aryan descent ; Mr. Brynmor 
Jones to law and politics ; and the public cannot resist 
the impulse to laughter. It is so good a thing to be 
rid of these persons that we forget their sins of extrava- 
gance and almost sympathise with the shorthand writer 
who finds that his gold-mine was but a Londonderry 
pocket after all. 

Why is the world thus merrily merciful ¢ 
because these men take themselves so seriously that the 
temptation to smile is irresistible. It will hardly be 
believed that, during the imperial progress of the 
august Nine, sundry writers in the public Press had the 
hardihood to comment upon their proceedings. Some 
of these comments are stigmatised in the report of nine 
hundred and sixty-two pages as ‘improper’; for our 
part we believe ourselves to have read the whole of 
them, and we venture to say they might, for the mere 
matter of propriety, have been recited in a nunnery. 
The truth of the matter is that the Nine, or some of 
them, laboured under a false impression that they were 
encircled by a kind of halo of divinity and that no man 
might venture to question their acts. They were 
wrong; that is all; they were no more protected from 
criticism than the actors in a theatre, or the writers of 
novels. When they did absurd and unjust things, 
revelled in hearsay, allowed men’s characters to be taken 
away recklessly, vapoured about the Public Prosecutor, 
showed bitter prejudice, bullied one class of witnesses 
and flattered another, it became not merely a right but 
a duty to criticise their conduct and to condemn the 
misuse of power by Jacks-in-office. Again they sent 
up a batch of flimsy cases of alleged intimidation to the 
Public Prosecutor who declined to prosecute, on the 
ground, which after all was not bad, that there was no 
sufficient evidence to justify a conviction in any case. 
Were the Nine satisfied ? Nota bit of it. Earl Car- 
rington and Mr. Brynmor Jones waited as a deputation 
on the Home Secretary to discuss the matter, which was 
really settled long before ; and were very neatly snubbed 
for their pains. Why the Earl and the Queen’s Counsel 
should have pressed for prosecution when the Public 
Prosecutor had reported that there was no case it is 
hard to see and ic remain charitably disposed towards 
them. Then the Treasury began to close its purse- 
strings. Perhaps Sir Michael Hicks-Beach saw by 
chance some of the pages resembling, save in elegance 
of style, Goldsmith’s Animated Nature ; or others deal- 
ing with Botany, the rise of Nonconformity, Rebecca 
Riots, foreshores, or what you will, and said to himself, 
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‘Unless we apply the closure these men will write a very 
bad History of the World.’ At any rate stopped they 
were ; the rude hand of public economy assailed them ; 
and Mr. Brynmor Jones moaned to the Western Mail 
concerning the tone of the letters from the Treasury, 
In the report of nine hundred and sixty-two pages the 
moan is repeated: it is pitifully amusing. Then the 
Times laughed at the report of nine hundred and sixty- 
two pages, Homerically and heartily, called it twaddle, 
and spoke of copybook precepts for use in infant schools 
intended for budding landlords. Lastly, stung to the 
quick, Mr. Brynmor Jones rushed into print and_pro- 
vided the extraordinary spectacle of a Royal Commis- 
sioner, who, if he is not divine, ought still to be a person 
of some dignity, showing how he squirmed and cried 
under the well-earned lash. Mr. Brynmor Jones did 
not succeed in moving the J'imes to repentance, but did 
succeed in eliciting from another source an exposure of 
the methods of the Commission. He should have 
remembered that ‘wise men never wail their woes’ 

forgetting this truth he has made us laugh so long and 
so loud that we cannot be serious for a while; besides, 
it will take a terribly long time to read the report of 
nine hundred and sixty-two pages; and if we say much 
about it before that is done we shall be condemned as 
‘hasty, and die incontinently. 


REFORMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS 


HE youthful delinquent cannot complain that a 
paternal Government neglects him. If he has 
actually found himself at odds with the law, he is 
clapped into a Reformatory until he is sixteen years of 
age. If he is merely a potential criminal, he can be 
placed in an industrial school up to the age of fourteen. 
Again, if cursed with a disposition to ‘hop the wag’ there 
is for him the Truant School with its short periods of 
compulsory detention. Despite our national want of 
method, we have contrived a tolerably complete system 
for juvenile Bill Sykeses. As to the mannerof its working, 
some interesting information is to be obtained from the 
Report for the year 1895, issued by the new Inspector, 
Mr. J. G. Legge, at the end of last week. Now Charles 
Reade used to maintain that official documents are 
merely a screen for official maladministration. Mr. 
Legge’s Report cannot be accused on that ground since 
he does not hesitate to probe scandals and point out 
shortcomings. And, taken as a whole, the results may 
be pronounced most healthy. We get a decrease during 
the twelvemonth of one hundred and seventy-three boys 
and girls admitted to Reformatories, and of four con- 
signed to Industrial Schools. ‘That is all to the good, 
especially in the case of the latter, since the figures 
would seem to imply that the system has really reached 
the lowest stratum of society. We further read of a 
large percentage discharged during the years 1893-95, 
which is described as doing well, amounting in the case 
of the Industrial Schools to no less than 83 per cent. of 
the boys and 82 of the girls. Even of those who have 
again found themselves before the ‘beak,’ the greater 
part were guilty of quite venial sins, such as playing 
football in the streets. Altogether prevention and cure 
seem to be doing their best for the young malefactor in 
esse OF IN posse. 
The education provided appears to be thoroughly 
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sound of its kind. Mr. Legge has succeeded in making 
the standard and class subjects correspond with those 
laid down by the Education Department for ordi- 
nary elementary schools in England and Scotland, and so 
the inmates of Reformatories and Industrial Schools are 
no longer handicapped as regards book-learning. As for 
manual training it is chiefly agricultural in farm schools, 
and as such open to the objection that it does not pro- 
vide a hopeful outlook. Mr. Legge doubts if a large 
yroportion of those turned out from farm-schools really 
stick to the land. On the other hand, they get on terms 
with that ‘ ferocious animal’ the horse, and so become 
competent to fill numerous situations. In the Industrial 
Schools wood-chopping is giving place to genuine trades, 
such as joinery, shoe-making and tailoring. No less than 
82 out of a total of 142 establishments, moreover, are 
provided with bands, and thus get into touch with one 
or more regiments. It is most satisfactory to discover 
that during the year under review 114 boys enlisted and 
384 went to sea. The girls are intended to become 
domestic servants as a rule, and learn both needlework 
and cooking. Instruction in skilled laundry-work, how- 
ever, is not unknown, and a Scotch Industrial School 
has even produced type-writers and telegraphists. ‘The 
physical training is justified by the fact that the average 
of health is exceptionally high, even when allowance is 
made for rejections by the medical officer on the ground 
of mental or bodily infirmity. The boys fail in height, 
but their forearm measurement will bear comparison with 
those taken in a public school. Theycan play cricket after 
a fashion, and football uncommonly well. One industrial 
school claims several professional members of League 
teams; another boasts of a ‘strong man. ‘The girls 
are regularly drilled, and in many schools they acquire 
a graceful carriage. Mr. Legge adds, however, that 
gymnastics are not cultivated as they should be. 
Admirable though the system is, it stands in need of 
reconstruction here and there. Mr. Legge contends 
that many children go to Truant:Schools who ought to 
be packed off to Industrial Schools and kept there. 
Dose after dose of detention for a few weeks or months 
merely acts as an irritant, unless accompanied by 
excessive discipline. ‘The cell system, for example, as 
maintained at the High Town 'Truant School, managed 
by the School Board of Liverpool, is not to be 
encouraged, Again, more Day Industrial Schools are 
wanted, as they have been found to answer admirably. 
ven more to be desired is the extension of Auxiliary 
Homes, whence a boy can be sent to outside work before 
his term of detention has expired. ‘Thus a late appren- 
ticeship would be avoided, while they would remain 
under a certain amount of supervision. But the weakest 
spot in the system lies in the difficulty of recovering 
parents’ contributions. The London School Board 
In the course of the year sent no less than 788 
children to its Industrial Schools on the Shaftesbury 
training-ship and at Brentwood. We should be curious 
to know how many of them had parents alive and 
capable of their maintenance. Mr. Legge holds that 
however much the machinery of collection may be elabor- 
ated there will be no large increase -in the payments. 
Still the deliberate trickery described by his highly 
efficient sub-inspectors, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Hornby, 
proves clearly enough that the law wants strengthening. 
Concealment of address, appearances before the magis- 
trate in rags, even on crutches—these are some of the 
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dodges to which dishonest parents resort. ‘The Summary 
Jurisdiction Act requires amendment in two important 
respects. In the first place the agents should not be 
required to prove regular employment, since a coster 
can earn much more than an_ unskilled labourer. 
Secondly the recovery of 3s. costs should not entail 
3s. for a summons and another 3s. for an order. 
Parliament should look to this; for, excellent as 
Industrial Schools may be, they are not intended to rid 
idle or drunken parents of all responsibility for their 
children. 


BIOGRAPHICAL REFUSE 


SOCIETY for the Protection of the Reputa- 
tions of the Illustrious Dead is scarcely likely 
to be founded, but were it brought into being and 
able to exercise its functions it would fulfil a useful 
mission. ‘The mania of this over curious age is to pry 
into matters that only deserve to be forgotten. ‘Two 
flagrant cases in point are furnished by the treatment 
that is now being meted out in France to the memories 
of Victor Hugo, George Sand and Alfred de Musset. 
On the whole Victor Hugo escapes more lightly than 
either of his companions in misery. His literary 
executor has published the first volume of his corres- 
pondence. These letters may be divided into two 
classes: into ‘those which are of no interest whatever 
and those it is shameful to have printed. Letters of 
the first order form the bulk of the collection. Were 
all the passages that deserved preservation culled from 
the entire volume they would not together supply 
matter for a dozen pages—at a generous estimate. 
However, if there be no profit there is no serious harm, 
beyond loss of time, in wading through the immaterial 
writings of a great author, so that the jejuneness of 
the letters is only a secondary cause of our quarrel 
with their editor. Where he is vehemently to be 
blamed is for having given to the world a quantity of 
information with regard to an incident in Victor Hugo's 
life that common decency, if nothing else, should have 
allowed to drop into oblivion. ‘The incident in ques- 
tion is the rupture between the poet and Sainte-Beuve. 
As was generally known to students Saint-Beuve, who 
had pretensions to be a lady-killer in spite of his 
abnormal ugliness, thought proper to engage in what 
may euphemistically be called a flirtation with Madame 
Victor Hugo. <A portion of the correspondence has 
reference to this occurrence. Its publication is a gross 
outrage against good taste. It is quite undesirable 
that the Paul Prys of the universe should be informed 
of and encouraged to gloat over the matrimonial 
tribulations of the author of Les Misérables. When 
the literary executor has no pearls to cast before swine 
he might at least refrain from ladling out pig’s-wash. 
Far worse is the fate which has befallen George 
Sand, and in a less degree Alfred de Musset. The 
relations that existed for a brief space between the 
novelist and the poet are matter of common know- 
ledge. The story of their hapless /iatson is the theme 
of two novels that have been widely read, and it would 
have seemed that more than enough had been published 
on the unsavoury subject. This is not the opinion 
of M. Emile Aucante, who is in possession of the letters 
exchanged by the lovers, who proposes to publish them, 
and who has in fact published a portion of the letters 
written by George Sand. 
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Alfred de Musset to the woman of whom he once said 
that but for certain obstacles he would have married 
her at the age of twenty-three, and blown out his brains 
six months later, the family of the poet has intervened 
to forbid their issue. The daughter of George Sand, 
Madame Solange Clésinger, has taken a similar step, but 
it is doubtful whether according to French law her 
opposition will prove effective. The parallel attitude 
of the relatives of both the poet and the novelist is 
abundantly explained by the tenour of the extracts from 
the correspondence that have already appeared. ‘To 
give chapter and verse for this opinion is impossible, as 
the matter it would be necessary to cite would not bear 
translation into English. Suffice it to say that the 
correspondence is of such a nature as to justify the 
ferocious mot of Liszt, who said that the acquaintance 
of George Sand had ceased to be desirable since her 
house had become an omnibus. The fact is the letters 
offer reading of the kind that might be compiled from 
Divorce Court records. They convey the melancholy 
and unprofitable conviction that previous to these 
revelations the half had not been told concerning the 
liaison of George Sand and Alfred de Musset: and the 
half that had been advantageously kept back is the 
worse, the more repulsive half. ‘To crown all, a really 
abominable incident has been the outcome of this 
scandalous publication. The fact having been divulged 
that a certain Dr. Pagello, who replaced Alfred de 
Musset in the affection of George Sand, was still living 
in Italy, he was sought out by a journalist of more 
enterprise than dowel: feeling, and induced to recount 
his reminiscences. Surely there i is something profoundly 
disgusting in the spectacle of this aged ‘ beau’ com- 
placently babbling for the benefit of the prurient of 
scandal half a century old. 

It may be argued that neither the reputation of 
George 5 Sand nor al Alfred de Musset can suffer from 
exposures that only confirm what was long known in a 
general way. This we admit up to a certain point, but 
it is beside the question at issue. The grievance 
against which we protest is the growing habit of raking 
over the muck-heaps of biography. There is no excuse 
for this stirring up of malodorous emanations. ‘The 
operation only conduces to the delight of ill-ordered, 
unestimable minds, and this at the expense of men and 
women who, whatever their shortcomings, have deserved 
well of humanity. In England there are happily obvious 
obstacles to the grubbing up of scandal, but it is high 
time that public opinion in France should declare 
against the practice. Could such acurrent of feeling be 
created it would have frequent occasion to exercise its 
influence. It would be easy to name a number of 
threatened publications—certain writings of Sainte- 
Beuve, of Edmond de Goncourt, of Balzac, and 
George Sand for instance—that it would be better to 
withhold, or that at least ought to be edited with a 
most careful hand. There is a vast difference between 
the bowdlerising of works of genius and the use of a 
proper discrimination in the issue of biographical refuse. 


RACING 
\ GAIN it is our duty to weary our readers with 


the dreary subject of stones and pounds. It is 
possible to make jokes over politics; even about reli- 
gion many amusing things have been said and written ; 
but concerning racing, which Admiral Rous so aptly 
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described as‘a game of weights,’ sober seriousness js Now 
inevitable: it would be as easy to be funny ina treatise lb. 
upon Avoirdupois. for 
Seldom has a Cambridgeshire excited so much in- for 
terest as that of last week, and the betting upon it 4lb. 
was exceptionally heavy. ‘The field was of very high > argu 
quality, including a winner of the Derby and the St, that 


Leger, two winners of the French Derby, two winners > Galt 


* 
of the Oaks, one winner of the One Thousand, the i unim 
winners of the Royal Hunt Cup, the Prince of ‘ spect 
Wales’s Stakes, and the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot, ¢ fallac 
the winner of the Cambridgeshire of last year, the i racin 
best public performer of ths year in France, the cele- 5 loud 
brated Victor Wild, the two great handicap horses, x decla 
(Juarrel and Dinna Forget, and that magnificent mate, ‘ strai; 
Laodamia. § bay ¢ 

The most curious feature of the whole affair was the . oul o 
lateness of the discovery—at least by the public —of the é it ma 
great chance possessed by the eventual winner. On > powe 
tes Vriday before the race Mr. J. C. Sullivan’s three- quart 


year-old colt, Wingfield’s Pride, stood at 200 to 1 : thigh 
in the betting, and he was actually backed for £10 i cong 
at that price; yet on the Wednesday he started West 











at 5 to 1. Far be it from us to say with the Sport- He ] 
ing Times: *In getting the money on Wingfield’s 16 h 
Pride for the Cambridgeshire Ananias was most ably limbs 
assisted by Sapphira’; but there may be nothing uncha- to his 
ritable in remarking that the commission was executed next 
with amazing skill. The blunder in the conditions of : 
the Old Cambridgeshire, whereby he escaped with 3 hacky 
scarcely any penalty for his Cambridgeshire victory, JF *Y | 
and won the race, has been much talked of, and is : Du 
unlikely to be repeated. He is a very good-looking, . ai 
moderately-sized, chestnut colt of the low, lengthy, fF which 
level type, with excellent limbs; and he isby a brother fF less . 
to Morion out of a sister to Sono’ Mine. The worst FF the I 
we have heard any one say of him is that he is too long  natur 
in the back ; and that we doubt. He was bred in able « 
Ireland by his owner, and although it is very remarkable wary 
that he had been unplaced in each of the three races for ‘i f 

rom 


which he had runthis season (form which got him into the 4 
Cambridgeshire at the pretty little weight of 6st. 101b.) three 
he had won four races out of six as a two-year-old, at > olds i 








which age he beat Bellevintwice and appeared to be with- race ; 
in two or three pounds of him at the weights they carried. and | 
Another Irish racehorse, the notorious Laodamia, —" 
showed very fine form in running third for both the This 
Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire under 8st. 8lb. and stakes 
8st. Mlb. For the latter she left far behind her Sir Visto at pr 
and Marco, both of whom she was meeting at a slight could 
disadvantage, at weight for sex. So far as winnings ing th 
are concerned, however, in her case, the saying ‘ Every- : si ne 
thing comes to him who waits’ has not been verified, Feath 
and her career has been most unsatisfactory. ‘The race than 
for the Cambridgeshire was run at a tremendous pace olds i 
from start to finish, the winner making the whole of reply 
the running; and all the horses that are not very quick 7 
O C 


starters were beaten in the first quarter of a mile, 
several good horses, among which were Sir Visto, 
Quarrel, Victor Wild, Shaddock, Canterbury Pilgrim, 
and the great French horse, Omnium IL., never being fy 
in the actual race at all. 

A new interest has been given to the Derby of next q 
year by the victory of Sir I’. Johnstone’s Vesuvian 
for the Dewhurst Plate, his first race. Receiving 
4lb. from Berzac, he beat him by three lengths. 
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Now, for the Free Handicap, Berzac was placed 
Qlb. below Galtee More; therefore, if we allow 10lb. 
for Vesuvian’s three lengths victory and add lb. 
for its being his first race, and then deduct the 
4lb. which he was receiving, we can proceed to 
argue that he may be about 9b. better than Berzac, 
that is to say, somewhere about the equal of 
Galtee More; but reasoning of this kind although 
unimpeachable as after-dinner logic, is, at best, very 
speculative, and the saying that ‘few things are so 
fallacious as facts’ is nowhere more true than in 
racing. After Vesuvian’s victory, the critics were 
loud in his praise, although there were those that 
declared him to be pinned in at the elbows and very 
straight, if not rather ‘ back, in the knees. He is a 
bay colt by Royal Hampton out of Fuse, by Bend Or 
out of Fusee (St. Blaise’s dam); and of his appearance 
it may be enuugh to say that he has plenty of bone and 
power, good hocks and feet, excellent shoulders and 
quarters, a good middle-piece, and muscular arms and 
thighs, with quite sufficient length. Another beginner 
came from the same stable (Porter’s) in the Duke of 
Westminster’s Orelio, an own brother to Ormonde. 
He is a big, unfurnished chestnut colt, already quite 
16 hands high, with magnificent shoulders and good 
limbs. Like Ormonde, he is rather high in proportion 
to his length. He will add a pleasing uncertainty to 
next year’s Derby; for although we shall be quite 
prepared, when the time comes, to hear that he is too 
backward to start for it, he is just the sort of colt who 
may possibly turn out an exceptional three-year-old. 

During the Houghton Meeting, some of the two- 
year-olds of high class ran in different form from that 
which they had exhibited earlier. Some were doubt- 
less overdone, others had improved; the Criterion and 
the Rowley Mile courses again, are of such opposite 
natures as to make the running on the one unreli- 
able on the other. The Prince of Wales’s Oakdene 
was placed 26lb. below Goletta in the Free Handicap ; 
yet, for the Criterion Stakes, when receiving only Slb. 
from Goletta, he managed to beat her. By finishing 
three lengths in front of a field of thirteen three-year- 
olds in the Free Handicap, Melfitana ran a brilliant 
race; but this wiry little chestnut filly is too small 
and light to be likely to be a very successful three- 
year-old, and she is not entered for the classic races. 
This Italian filly has already won more than £2000 in 
stakes and done great credit to her sire, Melton ; just 
at present it is improbable that Chelandry herself 
could give her much more than 7lb, Before dismiss- 
ing the subject of two-year-olds, we may observe that 
we never can see the object of having a race, like the 
eather Plate, over the Cesarewitch course of more 
than two miles and a quarter, in which two-year- 
olds are allowed to take part. It is no satisfactory 
reply to point to the fact that they generally win it. 
Surely such half-grown animals as two-year-olds ought 
not to race over so great a distance. 


DE SENECTUTE IMPROBA 
TFNUERE are that never reach the stage 


Described as sere and yellow ; 
‘They drop to earth in middle age, 
Penultimately mellow. 
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Others again outrun the date 
Of practical virility : 

They moulder in a maudlin state 
Of utter imbecility. 


A third assortment, fairly sane, 
Whose quest is ease and quiet, 

By taking thought elude the pain 
Of undigested diet ; 


They linger softly in a dream 
Of Scandinavian twilight, 

Or emulate the pious scheme 
Of Simeon the Stylite. 


Others, whose ardour never fails 
By force of mere satiety, 
Age withers not, nor custom stales 
Their infinite variety. 
Agile, as ever, in the knees, 
‘Their brains, as ever, weighty, 
They are, in fact, as fit as fleas 
At something over eighty. 


‘I'wo such I know, a hardy pair 
(Just now I leave them nameless) 

Whose way of being always there 
Is little short of shameless. 


Of one it is a chief delight, 
Among his many missions, 
‘Vo stimulate the failing might 

Of feeble politicians. 


Beneath the rare and radiant vest, 
An unsubdued Adonis, 

He harbours still within his breast 
The animum Catonis. 


He nerves the Premier’s puny pluck, 
His fearful heart he flatters, 

And shows him how to run amuck 
In Oriental matters. 


‘The other Ancient, bent upon 
Imbittering the nations, 

In later life, like good St. John, 
Has published Revelations. 


Not very rudely fell the blow 
If meant for William Kaiser, 
Who loves to find in friend or foe 
A useful advertiser. 


But still we mark the ruling lust, 
Of which the special spice is 


‘To have your finger through the crust 


Of any awkward crisis. 


‘These improbi, without a care 
Except to work confusion, 

Step in where statesmen hardly dare 
To risk a rash intrusion. 


How long? for now their mortal cup 
Is full to overflowing ; 

How long? We give the riddle up; 
There really is no knowing. 


To grudge them immortality 
Would seem perhaps ungracious ; 
Vivant, we say; but let them be 
A little less vivacious ! 
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NOTES 


Tuurspay’s great meeting at the Church House was an 
event of great importance in the Constitutional History of 
the Church, for although the gathering was, as the Arch- 
bishop of York was careful to say, not official, it was repre- 
sentative in no common measure and was an advance of 
the most marked description towards that Church Synod 
to which the late Archbishop of Canterbury looked 
forward with hope. Unity of voting, which Dr. 
Maclagan hoped for, was not to be expected or desired 
since it was necessary to go through the process of 
voting before the wishes of the majority could be 
ascertained ; but those wishes having been ascertained it 
remains the plain duty of all earnest Churchmen to act 
with unanimity of purpose. Our fear is that the demand 
made may turn out to be in excess of the willingness of the 
Government, good as the Ministerial disposition towards the 
Church is. But there is no real inconsistency in the 
demand. It is, in truth, in the nature of a compromise 
between parties in the Church which are unanimous in 
desiring to serve the Voluntary Schools, but of different 
views as to the means of attaining the desired goal. 
State aid for Voluntary and Board Schools alike, Rate aid 
for Voluntary Schools—this is the sum total of Thursday’s 
demand ; to be followed probably, after we have gone to 
press, by resolutions limiting the Rate aid, in area to Volun- 
tary Schools in School Board districts, and in amount to the 
sums raised by voluntary subscriptions. On the whole, 
while we fear that the Church has, from the practical 
point of view, opened her mouth too widely, it is plain 
that justice is on her side and, if she can make up her 
mind to speak with one voice and individuals will cease 
to criticise, the Church may get something very like her 
demands. 





Lorp Satissury is not, we take it, like Lord Melbourne 
who vowed that Bishops died merely to spite him. On 
the contrary, as a strong and single-hearted Churchman, 
he applies, we doubt not, the most anxious care to the 
selection of fitting occupants for vacant Sees. Certainly 
his appointments provoke less of carping criticism than is 
usual on like occasions. That he has filled the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury wisely few men venture to deny, 
and that the promotion of Dr. Creighton to the See 
vacated by Dr. Temple is just every man who knows any- 
thing of ecclesiastical affairs is agreed. A few persons 
who know very little have been disposed to suggest that, 
because Dr. Creighton is a learned historian, his appoint- 
ment may turn out to be similar in effect to that of 
Connop Thirlwall to St. David’s. To such persons it is 
necessary to point out that, although a good scholar may 
make an indifferent bishop, there is no reason in life why 
a good bishop should not also be a learned man. Besides, 
Dr. Creighton, as Bishop of Peterborough, has proved 
in the most conclusive fashion that the great loss of 
Peterborough is the great gain of London. 


For Dr, Creighton’s bishopric of Peterborough another 
is named, and that prudently. As Vicar of St. Mary 
Abbott’s Kensington, the Rev. the Hon. E. Carr Glynn 
has ministered for many years to one of the most 
cosmopolitan and one of the most critical congregations 
in the world. He is a man of clear purpose and of 
undoubted earnestness, and he is an eloquent preacher. 
Moreover he needs not to share in the late Arch- 
bishop of York’s suspicion—which if the truth must 
be told showed Celtic self-consciousness and was quite 
unworthy of him—that the House of Lords at large 
regard the Bishops as upstart parvenus. For our part we 
are inclined to think that the Lords, being for the most 
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part gentlemen, not merely by birth but also by training, 
are not likely to be guilty of underbred superciliousness of 
this kind towards men whom ability and strength of 
character have raised from the ranks of the clergy ; but if 
we be wrong, then the new Bishop of Peterborough, when 
he enters the House of Lords, will be as good as the best 
of them. But, to tell the truth, the man who suspects 
that he is looked down upon is usually conscious of some 
defect in himself which explains his opinion, probably 
erroneous itself, of the position which he occupies in the 
minds of others. 





Or political speeches there have been very few during 
the week—which is no great matter for regret—and the 
best of them—that of Mr. W. E. Macartney to the 
Orangemen at Lisburn—has been much condensed and 
thrust into the ordinary Irish correspondence of the 
Times. ‘The cause of this was not probably any lack of 
confidence in the sagacity of Mr. Macartney, but rather a 
certain assurance that telegraphing from Belfast could 
not be relied upon. Mr. Macartney, however, made a 
very sensible speech in which he laid particular stress on 
the plain fact that our naval expenditure is in large 
measure in the nature of an insurance premium paid for 
the risks which our huge national commerce runs, and 
must run. This perhaps is not the beginning and the 
end of the whole argument, but it is a good part of it, 
though there is such a thing as a patriotism which is 
above and beyond mere commercialism. Meanwhile we 
agree with Mr. Macartney in deprecating the precipitate 
criticism of those—laymen for the most part—who com- 
plain that our naval strength is not perfect already. The 
naval revival has not been alive long ; and during its life- 
time it has done wonders. The difficulty of manning the 
ships is always with us; but, when we remember that the 
press-gang found a great part of the men who fought at 
Trafalgar, we are convinced that the personnel of the Navy 
now, as far as it goes, is better than the personnel of the 
Navy has ever been before. 


Mr. Warrer Lona, at Wantage, has spoken firmly to an 
agricultural audience. In the matter of relieving agri- 
culture the Government has, in the face of unscrupulous 
opposition, fulfilled its pledges; and it is right that it 
should receive the credit as weli as the discredit which the 
Radicals heap upon it every day. It has relieved the 
rates, and largely ; it has carried a Light Railways Act; it 
has prevented free trade in cattle disease. On the whole 
this was a sound utterance by a plain man who, without 
having claims to transcendent ability, is a very practical 
and useful statesman. 





In the matter of Dr. Nansen, and the Daily Chronicle, 
and Messrs. Constable, our sympathies are with Messrs. 
Constable. It is no doubt hard that a firm of publishers 
who have offered a good round sum to an explorer for the 
story of his adventures should find that he has sold his 
story, or part of it, to somebody else. On the other hand 
it was quite right that the Daily Chronicle, which had also 
given a good round price, should keep Dr. Nansen to his 
bargain. The paper has shown enterprise, and it has been 
able to publish an eminently stirring narrative in a worthy 
fashion. But we do not quite see how Dr. Nansen is going 
to fulfil the spirit as well as the letter of his contract with 
Messrs. Constable. No man can tell the same story twice, 
so that each narrative shall be at once distinct and com- 
plete. Yet Nansen himself is so delightful a personality; 
he is also so well liked by all who have met him and s0 
accomplished and direct a writer, that we doubt not the 
success of the work which, presumably, Messrs. Constable 
will still publish. We are glad to see that Dr. Nansen has 
arranged to be present in London in February next ; he 
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will receive a warm welcome. Never shall we forget seeing 
him at an ‘at home’ where Mr. H. M. Stanley was present ; 
it was an occasion when the first lion might, with every 


reason, have thought the last a bore. 





Tur much-vexed question of the election of a new 
President of the Royal Academy of Arts has been solved, 
to our seeming, in a particularly happy way. It would 
be both out of place and out of date to say anything 
about the many rumours which have been current for 
a long time concerning a very delicate matter. What 
it is both desirable and appropriate to say is that it 
would have been difficult to find a fitter man than Mr. 
Poynter for a position which makes unusual calls on the 
natural and acquired gifts of endurance and tact. No one 
who has not been more or less behind the scenes can know 
how necessarily great the strain is in these directions, and 
no one who is fortunate enough to know Mr. Poynter can 
doubt that he is very well equipped for the task. 





Tuere are, it may be roughly said, three qualifications 
indispensable to a P.R.A. He must know how to paint, 
he must know how to organise, and he, and his wife, must 
know how to ‘receive.’ Now it is matter of common know- 
ledge that all these desirements are fulfilled in the case of 
Mr. Poynter. The post is one of which the bestowal is 
most fitly made to a painter who has done very first-rate 
work, who is justly popular in social circles, and who may 
possibly be not unwilling to take a certain amount of 
enforced leisure from the constant work of the easel. In 
fine it is both a duty and a pleasure to congratulate warmly 
Mr. Poynter and those who elected him. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘ Paris wears a very 
special aspect during this first week of November, a week 
that with us as with you contains a notable anniversary. 
Three days before you “ remember the 5th of November,” 
we observe the Day of the Dead. From sunrise to sun- 
set the population streams in its hundreds of thousands to 
the cemeteries of the capital. The silent spaces of the 
burial grounds are alive with a swarming crowd, and by 
the evening a rain of flowers seems to have fallen from 
the wintry sky upon the myriad tombs. The sight is one 
to which it would be difficult to remain indifferent. It is 
a sight too that may give pause to those who are con- 
vinced of the rooted scepticism and frivolity of the 
Parisian. At any rate there is a certain satisfaction in 
knowing that all of us are not so preoccupied by the 
sorry concerns of the hour, by the Carmagnole singing of 
M. Jaures or the rumoured marriage of Mile. Cléo de 
Meérode, for there not to be a minority sufficiently mindful 
of other matters to remember to deck the graves of 
Theodore de Banville or of Guy de Maupassant, of 
Stendhal or of Miirger and even of Héloise and Abélard. 


‘I wrore you last week that the election of M. Isambert 
as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Chamber would be in- 
terpreted as a defeat for the Government. It is necessary 
to state, however, that the incident was proof rather of 
bungling on the part of the Cabinet than of its weakness, 
though of course it may be argued that a Cabinet that 
bungles is scarcely a strong Cabinet. M. Isambert, whose 
fame should scarcely have reached London, is the leader 
of the “first and only original’ Progressists, a group 
so-called on the /ucus a non lucendo principle as it con- 
scientiously pursues the mission of bringing the labours 
of the Chamber to a deadlock. Its speciality is the 
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engineering of Cabinet crises. Whenthe Radicals were 
in power the group edged towards the Moderates, and 
now the latter are in office it is inclined to march with 
the Radicals. I may mention here that, according to 
current gossip, the Radical party is in anything but a 
united state. Its leaders, and especially the members of 
the Jate Cabinet, have fallen out amongst themselves. 
One clique, with MM. Bourgeois and Sarrien at its head, 
is preaching comparative moderation, while the other, of 
which MM. Cavaignac and Ricard are the leading lights, 
is disposed to champion opinions as “advanced” as 
possible. One can only express the hope that nothing 
will intervene to assuage the intensity of their family 
quarrels. 





‘Tue debate on the Armenian question resulted ia an 
interesting sitting. M. Hanotaux, who read his speech as 
is now his habit on important occasions, made an excellent 
impression on the Chamber and outside it, both in France 
and abroad his moderate, reasonable, well-weighed words 
should surely be generally approved. The sentence in 
which he explained that France has duties and responsi- 
bilities elsewhere than in Armenia, and must ia conse- 
quence proportion her efforts in any one direction to the 
magnitude of all the obligations incumbent upon her, 
might be pondered over with advantage in London as well 
as in Paris, for it would seem to insist on a truth that the 
fomenters of the Crazy Crusade overlook in their strange 
delirium, It is hoped that Lord Salisbury in his forth- 
coming speech at the Mansion House will endorse the 
views set forth by our Minister of Foreign Affairs. Should 
this ensue public opinion in France will be immensely 
gratified, and something of the soreness between the two 
countries will disappear. Men like M. Hubbard—one of 
the speakers during the discussion—who believe in the 
simplicity of their shallow souls that England means 
occupying Armenia as it occupied Egypt, will have to 
admit their fears to be unfounded. The debate had the 
further attraction that it was the occasion of M. Jaurés’s 
first speech on foreign politics. ‘he Socialist leader is of 
opinion that there is no chance for the Armenians until 
the working men of every land see to the remedying of 
their grievances. If this can be accepted as the truth (!) 
the plight of the Armenians is infinitely worse than even 
their Committees have given us to understand. 


‘Wuite the attention of the Chamber was centred on 
Armenia the Senate was busy with Madagascar. Not so 
very long since the muddle in the one country was almost 
as hopeless as in the other, but there seems some prospect 
of matters improving in our newest colony as the result of 
the energetic administration of Général Gallieni. The 
soldier Goveincr, however, is sparing—very wisely—of 
telegrams, and some time must pass before it is possible to 
appreciate the success of his efforts. That he will pacify 
the island there is little doubt, but that he will colonise it 
is quite another matter. The most interesting feature of 
the debate was the proof it afforded us that nobody is 
responsible in France for anything that goes wrong. 
Theoretically it should be the Ministers who would be to 
blame for the unquestionable ineptitude with which the 
Madagascar campaign was prepared and conducted. But 
what Ministers? There are any number to choose from, 
and they all of them have a way of escape. Either they 
were not in office at the time or they are now out of office, 
and therefore safe. Can it be that the Republic is 
responsible ? ’ 
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IN THE CITY 


HE sensation of the week has of course been the 
Presidential election in the United States and 
although later returns do not show such a large majority 
for Mr. M‘Kinley in the Electoral College as was reported 
in the first flush of victory it is certain that sound money 
has won a striking success. In the new House of Re- 
presentatives the Republicans are reported to have a 
majority of 151 and if the new members of the Senate who 
are elected by the State legislatures should be sound 
money Republicans, Mr. M‘Kinley will have an oppor- 
tunity to remedy the defects of the existing currency 
and to prevent a recurrence of the drain of gold which has 
been causing so much anxiety for the last three years. 
He will also be able to pass a protective tariff which will 
not be agreeable for European countries, but we doubt 
whether America has not got beyond the stage of 
belief in hide-bound protection, and we are not inclined 
to regard the possibility of a return to extreme tariffs with 
serious apprehension. In any case it remains to be seen 
first whether the Senate is freed from the control of the 
Silverites, for until it gets rid of their domination all 
legislation will be practically impossible. In consequence 
of the events which have caused such immense quantities 
of gold to return to the United States, coupled with the 
restoration of foreign confidence, which will no doubt be 
proved by considerable purchases of American securities 
on European account, it really will not matter if the legis- 
lature does nothing for a time. What is wanted is breath- 
ing space and freedom from revolutionary changes which 
restrict enterprise of all kinds. If the business interests 
of the country are assured that their calculations are not 
liable to be upset by new and harassing legislation there 
will be a great improvement in trade, and we believe that 
it is likely to occur. Already there has been a sharp rise 
n American railway stocks which on the whole is not 
unwarranted. The shares are of course with few excep- 
tions best left to speculators, but in the gold bonds of 
many companies really sound investments may be found 
which yield from four to five per cent. at the current 
quotations. To mention only a few—Atchison General 
Mortgage four per cent. bonds at 81, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Ist mortgage five per cents. at 105, Denver and Rio Grande 
Ist Mortgage four per cents. at 94, Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Ist mortgage four per cents. at 84, Philadelphia 
and Reading General Mortgage four per cents. at 92 and 
Southern Railway Ist mortgage five per cents. at 92—all 
are worth attention. If the trade of the United States 
improves it will be reflected in the railway earnings, and 
as the margin over the sum required for fixed charges 
increases so will the price of the bonds advance, until 
instead of getting a yield of 4! or 5 per cent., as at present, 
it will not be possible to obtain them to pay more than 
34 per cent. 

It was curious that coincidently with the announcement 
of Mr. M‘Kinley’s victory prices underwent a general 
improvement in the stock markets. Home _ Railways, 
copper shares, and even African mines jumped up, though 
the relation between the currency question in America 
and Brighton ‘A’ is not altogether evident. There is, 
however, as we have been pointing out for several weeks, 
very good reason for the recovery which is taking place in 
Home Railway stocks. Trade is very brisk in Scotland, 
and the weekly traffic receipts of nearly every line in the 
United Kingdom continue to show such large increases 
that it is more than probable “we shall see a return to 
the prices which were ruling before the rise in the Bank 
Rate upset the calculations of those who were carrying 
stocks on borrowed money. As regards Rio Tinto shares 
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which are now 25 ex dividend, the advance is due partly 
to the statistical position of copper, partly to the expecta- 
tion of greater commercial activity in the States, and 
partly to the announcement that the shares are to be split 
into 0 per cent. preferred and deferred. Among African 
mines the spurt was not long maintained, and as a con- 
temporary expresses it, ‘the moment prices are put up a 
perfect magazine of sales opens fire.’ Various rumours 
have been circulated, the most persistent being that a 
motion will be made in the Volksraad of the South African 
Republic to throw off the suzerainty of Great Britain. If 
there be any truth in it the steady shrinkage in Rand 
shares is not astonishing, and it must be confessed that 
the appearance of the market recently has been strangely 
like that of a year ago when the Jameson Raid was being 
prepared. Inthe meantime the industry has gained by 
the decision of the Pretoria Court that the patents of the 
African Gold Recovery Company for the Cyanide Process 
are not valid, on the ground of want of novelty. This 
decision, it may be obverved, is contrary to that which 
was given in our English Courts some little time back, 
Considering that the McArthur Forrest patents for the 
cyanide process, which were owned by the African Gold 
Recovery Company, were upheld by the Court of Appeal 
last year—the Court consisting of Lord Halsbury, Lords 
Justices Lindley and Smith—it is somewhat strange that 
the judges in the Transvaal Republic should have decided 
against them, As, however, there is no appeal the company 
has got to put up with the judgment of the Transvaal 
Court, and the only consolation is that the mining industry 
of the Rand will be benefited as a whole. 

The report of the Robinson South African Banking 
Corporation for the year ended September 30 shows a net 
profit of £454,636. The ordinary shares get a dividend 
of 10 per cent. and the deferred shares receive £51,215, 
which is equal to 213 per cent., there being 6000 deferred 
shares of £4 each. The balance-sheet shows that the 
bank is in a strong position and is doing a ‘legitimate 
banking and agency business—in short that it is a very 
different class of undertaking to the miscalled bank that 
Mr. Barnato created. 

A meeting of the Linotype Company has been called 
for the 19th instant to increase the nominal capital to 
£2,000,000, and to get rid of the founders’ shares. At 
present there are 1000 founders’ shares of £20 each which 
are entitled to half the profits after the ordinary have 
received 10 per cent. So far the highest dividend paid 
on the ordinary has been 74 per cent., but it is understood 
that the company is now earning fully 10 per cent. so that 
the founders are in sight of a return. The proposal is to 
give £400 in ordinary shares for each founder’s share, and 
ifthe company progresses at the same rate as it is doing now, 
the price is not excessive. We must confess, however, 
that we do not agree with the principle of converting 
founders’ shares and the terms of conversion are rarely 
satisfactory to those concerned. 

Next week ‘Vimbos’ is to be introduced to the public 
with, we understand, a capital of £150,000. ‘ Vimbos’ is 
the property of the Scottish Fluid Beef Company and it is 
claimed that the preparation is more nutritious than Bovril 
since the latter contains 34 per cent. of water, while 
Vimbos contains only 24 per cent. Another company 
which is coming out is the Minerva Nailless Horseshoe, 
which is already a success in Germany. The advantages 
of a shoe which can be fixed without nails are self-evident, 
and Dr. B. Peter of Berlin and Lieut.-Colonel Graham 
have given their emphatic testimony in its favour, which, 
added to the fact that it is cheaper than the shoes at 
present in use for horses, will probably ensure its favourable 
reception. 
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REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE—II 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE reform of Parliamentary procedure is by no means 
a task to be undertaken with a light heart. It is 
not as though rules were to be drawn up for the conduct 
of a debating society. Those who know the House of 
Commons best know that all its rules serve some definite 
purpose, at any rate in theory, and that, if some of these 
are obsolete, or even vexatious, it is because changes, and 
especially changed manners, have destroyed their utility. 
Besides, the experience of the oldest member has never 
attained anything like the prophetic strain that would 
enable him to foretell the result of a given change. 
These considerations, and the danger of throwing the 
delicate machinery of the House out of gear, render it all 
but impossible to entertain projects of organic reform, 
under which designation we may include schemes of 
greatly extended devolution, or the device, favoured by 
Sir Edward Clarke, of carrying over Bills from one Session 
to another. No doubt, both these ideas possess a certain 
fascination, and, on the face of them, promise to be 
effective. Ifthe House could always transact its Committee 
work upstairs, or, for the matter of that, if it could send 
its Irish business to another Parliament, the rest of its 
duties would trouble it little enough ; but expedients suc! 
as these would be a mere rejection of work, and not that 
improved method of doing it of which we are in search, 
Sir Edward Clarke’s plan, though he was not its original 
author, is more hopeful, but the objection to it is that it 
involves a most serious change, a revolution, rather, without 
the absolute certainty of a corresponding advantage. For 
one thing, it alters the whole Sessional theory of legisla 
tion. It may seem hard, and may sometimes actually be 
hard, that Bills should fail to pass for want of a few more 
days, or another week or two, and that the weary work of 
advancing them should have to be done all over again in 
the following Session. But the loss to the country is incon- 
siderable. Urgent measures are rarely abandoned for 
more than one year, and most measures are far from being 
urgent. The House, probably, would not face with much 
pleasure the ghosts of revived Bills, and the doubtful crop 
of innocents that it slaughtered gaily enough in the 
previous August. It would greatly prefer to start again, 
with a clean slate, and without mortgaging any part of its 
time for the failures of last year. It is possible, too, that 
the imagined facilities for legislation would turn out not to 
be facilities at all, and that cumbrous Bills would drag 
their slow length along the House, merely occupying the 
interstices of its time, pretty much as the endless litigation 
of Peter Peebles occupied the judges of Edinburgh in the 
time of Redgauntlet. But, however this may be, it is 
enough to say that so far-reaching a change cannot be 
made without exhaustive debate, which is equivalent to 
saying that it cannot be made at all. At any rate it is not 
likely to be made until simpler reforms have been tried 
and found to be wanting. 

What, then, are these simpler reforms ? 
appeared to the present writer that they may be found in 
a different allocation of the time of the House and in 
a curtailment of the superabundant opportunities of 
debate. If an average Session consists of thirty weeks, 


It has always 


there would be, according to the standing orders, only 
sixty Government days; an allowance that is clearly 
inadequate for legislation alone, to say nothing of those 
other days which a Government is bound to give for the 
discussion of votes of censure or of urgent domestic or 
foreign affairs, Supply, it may be noted in passing, is 
not strictly Government business, but the business of 
the whole House. The old method of taking Supply cost 
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the private members, indirectly, quite as many days as are 
now taken from them by Mr. Balfour’s new rules. But 
for the purposes that have been mentioned, sixty days 
seem insufficient, and a rule that gave the Government the 
control of Tuesdays, after the first ten weeks of the Session, 
would probably receive the support of the majority, There 
would be a clear understanding at the outset that the 
Government would have eighty days at its disposal, and 
the fault would be theirs if they did not cut their coat 
according to their cloth. And the private members, 
perhaps, recognising the merciless rarity of their oppor- 
tunities, might hit upon some plan for economising them 
At any rate, they, too, would know where they stand, and 
what to expect. There is no disguising the fact that in 
every effective reform of procedure the weakest must 
suffer. Possibly, it may be shown that the sufferers need 
not, merely because they are the weakest, command our 
sympathy. Even at present, when Ministers year after 
year shove them aside without compunction, there is some- 
thing factitious in the lamentations of the private 
members, and just a touch of insincerity in those who 
sorrow for them. 

But most of all, though here again the minority will find 
a grievance, it is in the rigorous overhauling of the forms 
and customs of the House that we shall find means to save 
time. 
number of questions, many of them very trivial, that are 
asked and answered at the beginning of each sitting. These 


Something might be done to reduce the enormous 


are a growing hindrance to business, and in recent years 
there have often been more than a hundred questions on the 
paper, and an hour and a half has been spent in answering 
them. The House can surely check this inconvenient 
practice. Private business, again, causes a good deal of 
delay, especially after Whitsuntide, when the House is 
always working at high pressure. There were at least half 
a dozen occasions last Session when the cream of the even- 
ing was occupied by Irish Corporation Bills. As business 
of this kind is purely local, and seldom involves considera- 
tions of general interest, it ought not to be impossible for 
the House to refer opposed third readings to a large stand- 
ing committee, or to some other special, but accurately 
representative, tribunal. Thirdly, there is the power, pos- 
sessed by every member, of calling attention, after question 
time, to a ‘definite matter of urgent public importance.’ 
This can only be done with the assent of at least forty 
members ; but these, it is needless to say, are always forth- 
coming from the Opposition benches, particularly if there- 
is an important Government Bill to be delayed. It is open 
to the Speaker to declare, ix /imine, that the topic pro- 
posed is not of urgent public importance ; in which case 
the discussion does not proceed. On this point it is not 
proper to say more than that a decidediy liberal interpre- 
tation is usually put upon the phrase ‘ urgent public im- 
portance.’ The privilege, doubtless, has its value ; but, to 
say the least of it, its exercise receives ample indulgence, 
But, besides these preliminaries, all of which may consume 
several hours before the business of the day is reached, 
there is room for reform in the ordinary stages of legisla- 
tion. It is not customary to debate or to divide upon a 
motion for leave to introduce a Bill, but it is sometimes 
done, more for the strategic purposes of the Opposition 
than for any other object. ‘Wait until you see the Bill’ 
is always an effective reply to objections raised at this first 
and earliest stage; and, this being the case, there seems 
no reason why the practice of the House of Commons 
should not be assimilated to that of the House of Lords, 
where there are no first reading debates. 


printed, is read a second time, and passes through Com- 
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the report stage, it is not too much to say, opens the door 
to a renewed discussion of the Bill in all its details, and 
may be almost as protracted as the original debates in Com- 
mittee. Last Session, for example, when the Rating Bill 
was reported with amendments, hardly a single point that 
had been decided in Committee was allowed to pass with- 
out fresh discussion, Amendments that had already been 
defeated re-appeared on the notice-paper, and were con- 
tested as vigorously as ever, the only circumstance of 
novelty being the presence of the Speaker in the chair in- 
stead of the chairman. The report stage is necessary ; but it 
would be desirable to confine discussions on the report of a 
Bill to amendments actually made in Committee. As things 
are, a Bill virtually passes through Committee twice over. 
Here, then, are certain suggestions for a reformed pro 

cedure ; suggestions which do not tend to change the 
whole character of the House or of the Session, but which 
aim merely at saving a day here and an hour there, partly 
at the cost of the private members, and partly by getting 
rid of superfluous forms. They are not heroic, but would 
probably be all the more effective for that very reason. 
There are two directions in which the time of the House 
cannot be extenled. The House will not sit into October, 
if the misfortune can by any means be avoided; neither 
will it sit all night as well as all day. All that is wanted 
is due economy of the time at present available, and a 
revision of every form and custom and order that invites 
and authorises repetition of debate and irrelevant delay, 


MR. ARTHUR COLERIDGE ON ETON 


N R. ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE’S exceeding 
pleasant volume Eton in the Forties (London : 
Bentley) will not only be welcomed heartily by all good 
Etonians in all quarters of the world—and in what 
quarter shall you not find alumni of Winchester or Eton 
—but it will also be a revelation, beyond the stored history 
in Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s book, to Collegers who inhabited 
College in the time between Mr. Coleridge’s and the 
present day. Nowadays College is very completely swept 
and garnished and is as well kept, well-groomed, and com- 
fortable as any Oppidan House. Also the old ill-feeling 
between Collegers and Oppidans is dead save among lower 
boys of the baser sort. Mr. Coleridge has some excel- 
lent remarks with regard to the complete change which has 
come over College life and manners. For the present, 
however, we prefer to dwell on the very interesting per- 
sonal reminiscences which Mr. Coleridge, who was an 
Oppidan before he was a ‘tug,’ has given us. 
‘tug’ takes us straight to the curious fact that in Mr. 
Coleridge’s days it was used by Collegers of themselves 
with some pride, whereas in the early ‘sixties’ it was em- 
ployed as a term of opprobrium by lower-boy and lower-class 
Oppidans. Evidence of the older use is found in the ‘ Fire- 
place ’ song, of which we quote the first and last verses : 


The word 


THE FINE OLD ETON COLLEGER 
I'll sing you a fine old college song, that was made by an old tug's 
pate, 
Of a fine old Eton Colleger, whose chamber was his estate, 
And who kept up this old mansion at a bountiful old rate, 
With an old door-keeper to put down the young tugs that were 
late. 
Chorus, 
Like a fine old Eton Colleger, 
One of the olden time. 
* - * * . 


Now times are changed, and we are changed, and Keate has passed 


away: 
Still College hearts and College hands maintain old Eton’s sway, 
And though our chamber is not filled as it was filled before, 
We still will beat the Oppidans at bat and foot and oar : 

Like the fine old Eton Collegers, 

Those of the olden time. 
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One of the verses which we have omitted seems to show 
that ‘burries’ (bureaux)—descendants perhaps of the 
Winchester ‘ toys ’—werejnot existent in ‘ the forties.’ The 
lines run, with our italicism, ‘His College desk, if des}: 
he had, was generally filled With Greek and Latin gram. 
mars, over which much ink was spilled.’ Now nobody in 
his senses could describe a ‘ burry ’ as a desk. It certainly 
served as a desk, but it served also as a book-case, a set 
of pigeon-holes, and a set of drawers to hold clothes, 
Probably many old Etonians who have drifted into the 
dread profession or calling of literature would be glad to 
know when and on what terms they could acquire a 
‘burry.” The origin of the name is, like Yellowplush’s 
‘buth,’ a thing ‘ wrop up in mis’try’, but the meuble itself 
was by no means unlike some of the writing furniture 
popular in France from the days of Louis XLV. to 
Louis XVI. The ‘burry’ was of course sometimes turned 
to other than literary uses. It was a convenient place 
in which to gently imprison, say, a pet squirrel, but it led 
to difficulties and dangers in particular cases. There is no 
more delightful companion than a tame young squirrel, 
but, like the suricate, he has an awkward habit of mis- 
judging distances and ignoring peril, and so, when let free 
in a stolen ten minutes, he is likely to break his neck or 
his back by an unconsidered leap. Such indeed was the 
fate of a squirrel of the most charming disposition, who 
was carefully stored away during school-time in a ‘ burry,’ 
He was taken with utmost sorrow and hope to a little 
beast-and-bird keeper, who then had a shop ‘ up-town,’ 
but he had to be mercifully made away with. 

The prevalence of private theatricals in Long Chamber 
in Mr. Coleridge’s days is a curious matter. The practice 
was, it seems, always gravely winked »t by ‘The Head’ 
who, when he patrolled Long Chamber, affected to be blind 
to the sight of the wings which stared him in the face. 
Mr. Coleridge does not mention a singular performance of 
private theatricals in College Hall, éemp. Balston, Head 
Master. The dais was the stage and was admirably fitted 
up under the supervision of Mr. F. Tarver, who also 
coached the boy actors with great skill and kindness. It 
is, so far as we know, the only modern instance of the dais 
being utilised as a stage. The pieces were The Sentinel 
and 4 Regular Fix and many people whose names have 
since become well known took part in them. The ‘show’ 
was a great success, but it has never been repeated under 
the same conditions, and is no doubt forgotten except by 
a few old Etonians, both Collegers and Oppidans, The 
mention of it reminds one in a discursive fashion—suggested 
by a charmingly discursive book —that there is one and only 
one statement made by Mr. Coleridge with which we must 
absolutely quarrel. On p. 28, Mr. Coleridge, after telling 
us how Provost Hodgson after ‘ripping’ him, solemnly 
cautioned him against his histrionic power becoming 4 
snare to him, writes thus, ‘Should I blush or should | 
boast in the confession that I might have sung, and most 
probably have failed miserably, as a tenor on the Italian 
stage, not long after that valedictory scene in the Eton 
cloisters 7’ 

Now no one who has been fortunate enough to see Mr. 
Coleridge act, and to hear him sing when his beautiful voice 
was in its prime, used as it was with a perfect method, can 
possibly believe that, had he taken to an operatic career 
he could have been anything but a worthy compeer of the 
greatest tenors. A pure tenor voice of great clearness and 
compass, a thorough knowledge of ‘the ropes’ in acting— 
what more can you want? Literature would have lost, 
but operatic singing would certainly have gained, had Mr. 
Coleridge taken the chance offered to him. It is a trite 
and partly true saying, that every man knows his own 
business better than others. Yet, considering Mr. Cole- 
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ridge’s unusual knowledge of the science of music, his 
voice, and his ‘ histrionice power,’ is it unreasonable to regret 
that he did not put himself in the same category with 
Sims Reeves, the only other pure English operatic tenor 
whose name occurs to one—with one exception, Harrison, 
the father of Mr. Clifford Harrison, who was a true tenor 
and a very skilled and spirited actor? His performance 
—to take one instance—of the operatic She Stoops to 
Conquer was ideal, save for a very slight uncertainty in 
intonation. 

Mr. Coleridge, to go back to his Eton days, gives a very 
vivid, and in some ways very painful description, of what 
College life, and indeed all Eton life, was in his time. Yet, 
how many names does he not quote, and the list might be 
increased, of men who have become great in spite, or because 
of —or both —of that very rough training? Lord Roberts is of 
coursea signal instance. Itwas the boys cursed with ‘nerves’ 
who suffered then, and before and afterwards until the 
present day, when even a fool of a boy, and perhaps specially 
in College, has a heavenly time, compared with that of his 
predecessors in ‘ the forties,’ and eke in ‘ the sixties.’ As 
to this, Hawtrey, one of the best and most unjustly abused 
of ‘Heads,’ said to Mr. Coleridge, whom he consulted as a 
sixth-form boy on the case of ‘a butt,’ these worthy words: 
‘They used to call Shelley “ fool Shelley,’ he said. ‘My 
belief is that what he had to endure at Eton made him a 
perfect devil!’ Mr. Coleridge quotes a parallel case of a 
man less famous than Shelley who endured the same 
persecution, but was of harder metal. We have changed 
all that to a vast extent, and, as our author notes, there are 
no more fights after the old fashion in ‘Sixpenny’ which 
in his days was called ‘ Sixpenny Corner.’ Nor probably 
is there any such thing as a shinning match between 
sixth-form fellows, whose dignity could not brook fisticuffs. 
The change is indeed great in every way, and in most 
ways for the better. We must not pick out the plums— 
and there are plenty of them—in Mr. Coleridge's book. 
He has some excellent remarks upon the old Wykehamist 
view of ‘tunding’ and he also has pleasant things to say 
about the alliance between the older aud the later Founda- 
tion against acommmon enemy. He gives the best account, 
gathered from various sources, that we have ever had in a 
brief space of Montem, and he dwells, as has been said above, 
with great discretion and wisdom upon the fact that the 
Founder’s intention of ‘College’ having been aforetime 
somewhat misused by prosperous Windsor tradesmen ‘has 
now vanished altogether’ since the sons of rich and dis- 
tinguished men are now found as often in College as in 
Oppidan Houses. One thing is unpleasant to learn, that 
Provost Hodgson was responsible for covering up the mural 
paintings in Chapel because they savoured of ‘ Mariolatry.’ 
Mr. Coleridge’s book is full of good stuff, not only for 
Etonians but also, in consequence of his wide knowledge 
and sympathies, for other people, and we congratulate him 
sincerely upon it. K.S. 


DAWN AMONG THE POETS AND PAINTERS 


TN spite of Nordau, who has counted the tendency as 

one of the numerous signs of degeneration in the 
nineteenth century, the inclination to see in Nature a 
reflection of its own mood is no new impulse of the human 
mind. The Poet is not wilfully perverting fact when he 
tells us that Nature smiles on his joy and shadows with 
dark clouds his gloom. We must remember that the mind 
works more after the manner of the artist’s brash or the 
tuthor’s pen than that of the photographic camera. The 
external picture may be faithfully imaged on the retina, as 
on the camera plate, but the mental eye sees only what it 
brings with it the power to see. An unconscious selection 
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is always being made, and aecording to our varying mood 
different details and different aspects of the same external 
fact engage attention. It is a later scientific spirit that, 
observing Nature from an impersonal standpoint, comes to 
recognise that she goes her own way uninfluenced by our 
joys and sorrows, that we may reflect her moods, but that 
she is never moved by ours. This, too, is not without its 
poetic aspect, since contrast often brings the pathos of life 
into relief and deepens its tragedy. Longfellow’s simple 
lines strike an answering note in our experience when he 
writes: 
Nothing in Nature's aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead 

It is perhaps from the tendency to associate Nature 
with ourselves, that our poets and artists have continued 
to personify aspects of nature in days when the old myths 
have so long passed away. In the Egyptian records the 
Dawn, Isis, is a beneficent deity wedded to Osiris, the sun. 
In the ancient Sanscrit writings Ushas, the Dawn, brings 
light and life and joy to the world; she drives away pain 
and anguish with the darkness; she is the image of un- 
dying youth. Once indeed it is said in praise of the great 
Indra that he crushed the car of the Dawa, but usually 
she is pictured as universally beloved. Among the Hindoos 
the Sun-god is represented by painters in a golden car 
drawn by seven green horses, with the Dawn for his 
charioteer. So also in the classical mythology Eos, the 
goddess of the dawn, is a beautiful maiden. She rises 
from her couch in the river Oceanus to open the gates of 
Heaven. Then she proceeds in a chariot drawn by the 
two swift horses, Lampus and Phaeton, to announce to 
gods and men the coming light of day. The Sanscrit 
‘budh’ has the double meaning of light and knowledge. 
It is said of the dawn that ‘waking every mortal to walk 
about, she receives praise from every thinker.’ She is the 
revealer of mysteries, the bringer of wisdom, and the 
enemy of the powers of darkness. In the same way Eos 
in the Greek legends is sometimes identified with Athene. 
To image joy by light, and sadness by darkness seems a 
most natural metaphor. It is one which has entered into 
the heart of our language, and is used in our most prosaic 
everyday speech. Even without the influence of the 
ancient mythologies therefore, we might expect our poets 
and painters to picture the dawn as a beautiful young 
maiden scattering flowers in her path, dispelling gloom 
and sorrow, and bringing joy and happiness to all. Thus 
Milton writes : 

Sweet is tue breath of morn, her rising sweet 
And again : 

Now morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 

Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl. 

And: 
Morn 
Waked by the circling hours with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light. 
Byron writes of— 
The dewy morn 
With breath all incense and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if Earth contained no tomb. 
In Thomson we find— 
Aurora shows her brightening face. 
And in Collins— 

When sweet and blushing like a virgin bride, 

The radiant morn resumed her orient pride. 
Wordsworth speaks of ‘the cheerful dawn,’ and in Romeo 
and Juliet 

the jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
That the beauty of the Dawn is sometimes deceptive, 
that her gaiety and joyousness are often but the herald 
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of sadness and misfortune, is occasionally hinted, as in 
Wordsworth’s lines— 

Not seldom clad in radiant rest 

Deceitfully goes forth the morn 

The morning calls us, after rest, to renewed labour ; 
therefore Dawn is often represented by painter and poet 
as the embodiment of energy and vigour. In Guido Reni’s 
well-known picture, Aurora is flying before the chariot of 
the Sun-god. In a fresco of Guercino’s in Rome, she is 
driving away Night; and Aurora in her car, controlling 
her spirited horses, is of frequent occurrence in old pictures 
and bas-reliefs. Gray also speaks of 
The breezy call of incense-breathing morn ; 

while in Milton morn is a pilgrim, and in Kirke White 


Morn like a horseman girt for travel comes. 


But just as to some minds one of the saddest sights on 
earth is the spectacle of suffering and miserable childhood, 
so morning, associated in our minds with all that is fresh 
and hopeful, may be iu sorrow and depression the saddest 
season of the day. Night-watchers know that the dreariest 
time of their long vigil is the cold hour that ushers in the 
dawn. To those in deep trouble, night may bring with it 
a certain relief, a relaxation of over-strained nerves; but 
they dread, even more than the glare of noon, the dismal 
dawn, which summons them to take up the burden which 
has become so galling, to resume once more the life that 
has grown so empty and meaningless. 

This aspect of the Dawn finds fewer exponents among 
the poets and artists than the former ones, though we have 
some striking presentations of it. Goethe writes : 


Nur mit Entsetzen weck’ ich Morgens auf, 


Ich michte bittre Thriinen weinen 

Den Tag zu seh'n, der mir in seinem Laut 

Ts} ; y } f-llan wir nicht ? a 
Nicht einen Wunsch erfiillen wird, nicht Einen. 


One of the most powerful of Bramley’s pictures is his 
Hopeless Dann. In a cottage room an old woman and 
young wife are waiting. The girl has bowed herself over 
the rough table in the abandonment of her grief; the old 
woman’s attitude shows more restraint; it speaks of the 
patience of age which has seen much sorrow. The room 
is bare and comfortless, the candle has burned down to 
the socket. But what intensifies the pathos of the picture 
is the light of the dawn forcing its way through the 
darkened window—the relentless dawn that will shatter 
Aud of Michel- 
angelo’s noble works, none to some of us is so moving as 
She is looking 


the hopes to which the night has clung. 


his statue of ‘ Dawn’ in the Medici Chapel. 
out with hopeless eyes into a world which has seen the 
downfall of her country, in which there is nothing now to 
live for. ‘Day’ may forget the shame that has befallen 
him in the work that he is called upon to do; ‘Twilight’ 
may look forward to the coming hour of darkness when, 
freed from the hated sight of the tyrant, the thoughts even 
of the enslaved may once more seem his own. And how 
willingly would ‘ Dawn,’ discerning in the pitiless morning 
light, the full extent of calamity and disgrace, change 
places with ‘ Night,’ sleeping the long sleep that will wake 
not in degraded Florence. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JOHN HIGHLANDMAN 


FENHE Irish Literary Society listened to a _ lecture 

recently by Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., on the 
Psychology of the Celt. Her picture of the Irish branch 
of the family was most captivating, and set one thinking 
of the other Celts in the United Kingdom. On Mrs. 
Bryant’s showing of course the Irish Celt is superior to 
the Welsh and Scottish specimens. The Welsh doubtless 
rise more constantly superior to the limitations of truth, 
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but the Irish have a more ‘striking and intense indivi. 
duality.’ The Welsh are quite as touchy, and the Scotch 
are surely quite as conceited, but they both lack the merry 
humour of the natives of the Emerald Isle. The Welsh 
may be more poetical, but the Irish can sing in two lan- 
guages, an accomplishment in which they excel their 
cousins. ‘lake him all round as a Celt and you will find 
the Irish livelier, readier, just as unfortunate but quicker 
in recovering himself, with as meagre an idea of the 
rights of property of others and a more engaging manner 
than either of his rivals. John Highlandman, as the 
Celt in Scotland is called, living in a more cireum- 
scribed area and on poorer soil, has developed some 
notable virtues not so apparent in the others. His 
psychology is more difficult because one can _ hardly 
understand why in the circumstances he should be as he 
is. His history is wonderfully romantic, but his luck has 
been wretched. Welsh and Irish history is doubtless 
romantic enough, but unfortunately it was not written by 
Sir Walter Scott: so that the Welsh and the Irish Jacob- 
ites carent vate sacro compared to John Highlandman, 
It was his fate, however, to be mistaken for the hated 
Sassenach, and even yet many Englishmen believe that 
all Scotsmen wear kilts and brandish claymores. His one 
great achievement in poetry was said to have been com- 
posed by some one else; and his susceptibilities in general 
have been cruelly ignored. He has been ill-used, and he 
knows it. Nevertheless it is not to be denied that the 
Highlander, in spite of his many admirable qualities, is an 
unsatisfactory character. For one thing, he seldom suc- 
ceeds in anything he undertakes. He never shirks a 
fight, but he very seldom wins. Courage, enthusiasm, and 
loyalty to the head of his clan are his to an astonishing 
extent ; but in the end he generally lies with his back on 
the heather and his claymore at least a yard away from 
his hand. It is fate. His luck is always against him; 
and even when it is not something else is which for the 
time being is stronger than his luck. It might almost be 
said of him that he fights to lose because he is beaten 
before he begins. The cause of his failure of course lies 
in himself, but this he cannot be brought to see. 

The truth is that he never loses sight of himself, and the 
attention which he ought to give to his adversary is 
lavishly bestowed on his own elegant person. For this 
reason too he is not overcome by defeat. For the moment 
he may acknowledge that his antagonist has had_ the 
advantage of him, but he will always consider himself the 
better man. His morals are accordingly those of one who 
feels that he has all the world against him, and he suits 
his sense of right to his opportunity. Thus you will fre- 
quently hear of the treacherous nature of the Highland- 
man, and he undoubtedly will not stick at treachery 
towards his enemies. But his friends can trust him as far 
as any friend may trust another in this sinful world. The 
difficulty is to know who is the Highlandman’s friend. 
He has a very high standard, and if you fail to come up 
to it he will not spare you, though he may confess to some 
affection for you. Thus not so very long ago a stalwart 
Highlandman made his appearance in the capital of the 
west of Scotland on very serious business. His pocket- 
book was full of greasy bank-notes, and he expressed his 
intention of passing at least a week in the headquarters 
It was only after consuming a quarter 
of a gallon of whisky without moving from his chair that 
he took the company into the secret nature of his visit. 
He was there, he said, to give evidence before the 
Presbytery against his minister, who was charged with 
the sin of drunkenness. ‘He wass a great friend of 
mine,’ said Donald. ‘ But he wass no use whatever. Before 
he would have drunk a bottle he wass more drunk than 


of the Sassenachs. 
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a decent body would be with three. Och, the drunken 
boddy! He wass a disgrace to the countryside.’ Donald 
did not pause to consider the seemliness of his conduct. 
When witnesses were wanted to support the charge of 
drunkenness against the minister he had volunteered for 
the mission. ‘It iss not the man who drinks but the 
boddy that cancot drink without misbehavin’ himself,’ 
said this powerful moralist, ‘that will not be any friend 
of mine. Yet he was a decent crater, the boddy, but 
with no more head on him than a rabbit.’ Fielding once 
wrote: ‘Excess consisteth not so much in the quantity 
that is drunk as in the quality of him that drinketh.’ 

In some respects of course Donald was an exception to 
the ordinary ruck of humanity. He was a man of enormous 
capacity, with the head of a bullock and the constitution 
of an oak. He believed in the survival of the fittest ; 
but only a few other Highlanders besides himself could 
survive the test. In one respect Donald was hardly 
Celtic: he had no conceit. Now conceit is the prevailing 
virtue of the true Highlandman, as the friends of Alan 
Breck Stewart know. His head goes nodding to unheard 
music in his own praise. If you take him at his own 
estimation he is a charming companion; but you have 
only to hint a doubt to make him your inveterate foe. 
When he is intoxicated with a sense of his own worth 
he can be generous to a fault, but when his pride is hurt 
he shows no mercy. How sensitive pride can be you 
will never know until you have unwittingly insulted a 
Highlandman, It is to this hyper-sensitiveness that most 
of his failures must be traced. He scents out an insult 
where noneis, just as a pointer will often come to a standstill 
before the fragrance of an innocent lark. Consequently 
he is always at high pressure and goes off at any moment 
like a pistol with a hair-trigger at full cock. It seems 
anomalous at first sight that a man on such good terms 
with himself should always be in fear that others are 
disparaging him. But being naturally self-conscious he 
is constantly judging others by himself; and as he has a 
mighty poor opinion of them he is instinctively on the 
alert for reprisals. His dignity will not allow him to 
plead ignorance even in the most unusual circumstances. 
Hence the MacNab on his first introduction to a four- 
poster bed climbed on to the top of it and there passed 
a sleepless night while his servant snored loudly between 
the blankets. You cannot conciliate such a man; reason 
is thrown away on him. You must bow to him or kill 
him: there is no middle course. Hence the large 
mortality among Highlandmen. They are not a peaceful 
people. Their quarrels, however, are often forced upon 
them. The Highlandman, though he keeps a tight grip 
on his own property, is rather contemptuous of the rights 
of others. He always had a habit of finding things 
which their owners never conceived to be lost until he 
found them. They were lost then, it is true, if a thing 
can be said to be lost when you know where it is. The 
ill-feeling thus generated was not assuaged without much 
blood being shed. This practice of finding things, how- 
ever, is not conducive to hard work, and the High- 
lander falls an easy prey to sloth. He has a brilliant 
contempt for the hardworking, plodding Sassenach, which 
he has never been at any pains to conceal. The Sassenach 
in his turn and not without bitterness has retorted by im- 
pugning very seriously the Highlander’s sense of honour. 
Now if there is one point above all others upon which 
the Highlander is painfully sensitive it is his honour. 
He is positively morbid about it. His honour must be 
Stainless or dyed in his own blood. The Sassenach 
could not touch him on a tenderer spot. The result is 
that look of sadness which has so often been remarked as 
habitual to Celtic faces. The Irish Celt does not feel it 
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so acutely: he can laugh it away. But John Highland- 
man is made of sterner stuff, and he eats out his heart 
at the imputation. Of course he is not always thinking 
about it. He will occasionally smile as he empties his 
friend’s snuff-box into his own nose or successfully carries 
a practical joke to the point of agony. But these are but 
ripples on the abiding ocean of his melancholy. 


LOVE AND LAW—I 
FROM A BARRISTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


., persons who frequent our law-courts, whether on 

idleness or business bent, ever grow quite familiar with 
the presence of the judges. Seated alone and high above 
the multitude, clad in august attire, seemingly endowed 
with mysterious and unlimited powers, and almost repellant 
in the coldness of their demeanour and their outward lack 
of sympathy, sentiment and emotion, they appear to 
breathe a different atmosphere to the throng that crowd 
round the throne of justice—to be beings aloof and apart. 
Yet from time to time history has whispered how human 
they can be off the bench: how in years that are past they 
have been moved by the same feelings and passions that 
stir the rest of us:—how the brain that works out the 
meaning of statutes and ‘leading cases’ can throb with 
thoughts of longing and despair, and how the pen that is 
usually employed in taking notes of evidence or argument 
can, on occasion, be turned to the writing of a sonnet or a 
love-letter, In this country Themis and Hymen have ever 
gone hand-in-hand, and no profession in the world can 
show as many married men at its head as the English 
judicature. To-day no single bachelor sits upon the 
Bench. Of Lord Chancellors and Lord Keepers from 
the time of Henry VII. to the present moment but two 
were unmarried—the modest mild and learned Somers and 
the arrogant, coarse and surly Thurlow—while several 
have twice submitted to the bonds of wedlock, and three, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Maynard and Lord Harcourt, were 
thrice impelled to bear the conjugal yoke. Of Chief 
Justices both of the ‘ Bench’ and the ‘ Pleas’ from the 
time of Robert de Brus (12608) (the last of the ‘ Justiciars ’ 
and the first to don the ermine instead of the breast-plate 
while discharging his judicial duties) again but two stood 
outside the pale of matrimony—the witty, debauched and 
corrupt Saunders of the reign of Charles II., and the late 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, possibly the most elegant and 
cultured scholar and linguist, the most versatile judge and 
the most courteous chief magistrate that ever adorned the 
judicial bench of this country. Yet of women’s looks Sir 
Alexander was no mean judge. In face of such facts it is 
not then surprising that our judicature should furnish us 
with tales of marriage and married life in abundance: some 
of them bright with the calm radiance of real conjugal 
felicity, others dark with the despair of ill-assorted union 
and dissimilarity of tastes and ideas: some tragic with the 
details of disappointment and disillusion, and others comic 
with the humours arising from the mariage de convenance 
and from the union of the scholar with the scold. 

It is strange that Sir Thomas More, who during five 
years of early manhood seriously contemplated becoming 
a priest, should have lived to see both the bright and 
the dark side of the matrimonial picture. Vain were his 
vigils, fasts, prayers, and similar austerities: useless the 
‘sharp shirt of hair next his skin,’ the frequent 
scourgings and the meagre allowance of five hours’ sleep 
out of the twenty-four. Owing te the tenderness of his 
nature, the sweetness of his disposition, his equal flow of 
mirthful thoughts as well as his habits of regularity and 
industry, he was singularly well adapted to domestic life. 
As his friend Erasmus wrote: ‘He preferred to be a 
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chaste husband to an impure priest ;’ and so, after much 
debate, he determined to marry; and here follows a 
curious account of his courtship from the pen of his 
grandson :—‘ Sir Thomas having determined, by the advice 
and direction of his ghostly father to be a married man, 
there was at that time a pleasant conceited gentleman 
of an ancient family in Essex, one Mr. John Colt, of 
New Hall, that invited him unto his house being much 
delighted in his company, proffering unto him the choice 
of any of his daughters, who were young gentlewomen of 
very good carriage, good complexions, and very religiously 
inclined : whose honest and sweet conversation and vir- 
tuous education enticed Sir Thomas not a little; and 
although his affection most served him to the second, for 
that he thought her the fairest and best favoured, yet 
when he thought with himself that it would be a grief 
and some blemish to the eldest to have the younger 
preferred before her, he, out of a kind of compassion, 
settled his fancy upon the eldest, and soon after married 
her with all her friends’ good liking.’ Never was there 
a happier union. The newly married pair settled down 
‘in a sweet little house in Bucklersbury’ (all lawyers re- 
sided in the City then), and there they lived in uninter- 
rupted harmony and affection: the wife soothing the 
husband’s brief intervals of rest from study and practice 
with sympathy and affection, the husband employing those 
intervals in correcting the deficiencies of his wife’s rustic 
education until he made her ‘as learned, as well behaved, 
and conceited ’ as any of the fine Jadies of the town. She 
bore Sir Thomas four children—three daughters and one 
son—and, after but seven years of that happy married life 
which her virtues and qualities so well entitled her to, died. 
Within four weeks of the death of this estimable lady Sir 
Thomas married again, and none of his numerous bio- 
graphers have been able to explain away the indelicate 
haste of this proceeding. His second choice was Mrs. 
Alice Middleton, a widow lady ‘ of good years,’ and of no 
‘good favour or complexion:’ if the truth be told, a re- 
gular shrew, and as More himself described her, nec bella 
nec puella. Yet again More made the best of his bargain. 
Erasmus, in describing the household of his friend, tells 





us that ‘no husband ever gained so much obedience from 
a wife by authority and severity as More by gentleness and 
pleasantry.” He prevailed on her, though verging on old 
age and not of a yielding temper, to take lessons on the 
lute, the cithara, the monochord, and the flute, all of which 
she daily practised. Bustling, keen, loquacious, tart, the 
good dame scolded servants and tradesmen with admirable 
effect: but even at this distance of time the sensitive ear 
is pained by her sharp garrulous tongue when turned 
against her peaceful and scholarly husband whose only 
folly haply was in marrying her. It was not her fault 
perhaps that she could not sympathise with her grand 
husband in his studies and his tastes, his lofty life, his 
voluntary death: it was possibly her misfortune that his 
breeding, learning, and education led him into regions 
whither she knew not how to follow. Their very last 
interview in the Tower shows that, though by social 
theory they were intimate companions, in thought, in 
feeling, and in aspiration, no man and woman in all 
England were wider apart. ‘Yield to the King, Mr. 
More, and leave this filthy prison: do as the bishops and 
the best of the realm have done: and seeing you have at 
Chelsea a right fair house, your library, books, and gallery 
and all other necessaries so handsome about you, where 
you might in company with me your wife, your children, 
and household, be merry, I muse what, in God’s name, 
you mean here thus fondly to tarry.” To which Sir 
Thomas replied when he had heard her out : ‘I pray thee, 
Mistress Alice, tell me one thing.’ ‘What is it?’ said 
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she, and then came the answer in the form of a question, 
still fragrant and sweet-sounding after the lapse of cen- 
turies: ‘Is not this house as near heaven as my own?’ 
Like Sir Thomas More, Lord Coke was twice married ; 
and again like Sir Thomas More, Lord Coke found love, 
comfort and peace in his first matrimonial alliance and 
trouble, dissension and heart-burnings in his second. In 
the cases of both these great and learned men their later 
unions were contracted in haste and repented at leisure, 
although from the differences in character and disposition 
of the two we are unable to extend the same sympathy to 
Coke as we are willing to afford to Sir Thomas More. In 
1582, when he was thirty years of age, Coke married 
Bridget Paston, a young lady who had not only beauty, 
learning and high connection, but who brought him first 
and last (what he did not value less) a fortune of £30,000, 
Fur sixteen years he lived in entire harmony with her, 
when to his inexpressible grief she died leaving him ten 
children. In his own ‘barrister’s note-book’ he thus 
wrote of her: ‘Most beloved and most excellent wife, 
she well and happily lived, and, as a true handmaid of 
the Lord, fell asleep and now lives and reigns in heaven.’ 
Hardly bad the grave closed over her remains than he 
married again. His second choice fell on the widow of 
Sir William Hatton, daughter of Sir Thomas Cecil, grand- 
daughter of Lord Burleigh and cousin of Francis Bacon, 
who, by the way, was Coke’s rival for her hand. The 
scandalous consequences of that marriage are known to 
every one who has laughingly lingered over the few comic 
pages to be found in the biography of perhaps England's 
greatest lawyer. But twenty years old, rich, brilllant, 
beautiful, she proved but an unfit mate for the Attorney- 
General of nearly three-score years. The lady insisted on 
keeping her first husband's name, not deeming that of her 
second choice sufficiently distinguished or celebrated. 
She loved lights and 
revels, masques and plays, he dry-as-dust folios and a 
farthing candle. By day and night a crowd of fiddlers, 
players, dancer-, conjurers and lovers tramped through the 
spacious galleries of her first husband’s great mansion over- 
looking the Fleet. Coke in shame from the 
spectacle of all this wantonness to hide his now grey- 
growing head in the quiet and solitude of his shabby 
chambers in the Temple. And when disgrace came and 
dismissal from the bench and the averted faces of the 
court, where was the wife? Not by her husband’s side— 
for on the first news of his fall she dismantled both her 
houses in town and having packed up her furniture and 
plate leapt into her coach and left him in his loneliness 


She was profuse, he penurious. 


shrunk 


and rage. And when later on her ladyship became 
reconciled to the King and Queen and received them at 
her house in Holborn, her husband, still an exile from 
royal favour, was forbidden to presume to show himself 
among the guests. Finally their lovely daughter, Frances, 
became a bone of contention between them. Coke 
wanted to sell this beauty and heiress to Buckingham’s 
eldest brother hoping thereby to regain the royal favour. 
Lady Hatton was opposed to the match, not so much on 
aceount of its unsuitableness, as that she had not been 
c nsulted in the matter. She seized the young lady ant 
carried her off to Oatlands. Thither the father followed, 
and without a warrant, and by force, the ex-Lord Chief 
Justice of England broke into his neighbour’s house and 
took the girl away. Coke was prosecuted for this in the 
Star Chamber, and his wife, by order of her old lover, 
Bacon, the then Chancellor, was kept in strict confinement. 
At length the quarrel was patched up and the young lady 
married her aged admirer, without, however, any return 
of the royal favour accruing to Coke thereby. He was 
never reconciled to his wife and after his retirement from 
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public life in 1629 he passed the last six years of his 
existence in lonely seclusion on his estate at Stoke Pogis, his 
only domestic solace being the company of his daughter 
Lady Parbeck, from whom for many years he had been 
estranged by reason of his second marriage. Yet another 
twice-married Chief Justice was Sir Matthew Hale, whom 
Lord Campbell describes as ‘ of Chief Justices one of the 
most pure, the most pious, the most independent and the 
most learned.’ His first wife was a daughter of Sir Henry 
More of Faly in Berkshire. By her he had ten children, 
all of whom he outlived except his eldest daughter and his 
youngest son. She died in 1664 and beyond her amiable 
disposition but little is knownof her. After waiting some 
years he married again, seeking his second wife from the 
same village ‘as he did his first, but from a very different 
sphere in life. Anne Bishop by name—she was without 
doubt a servant maid in his house. Baxter charitably 
observes, ‘Some made it a scandal], but his wisdom chose 
it for his convenience that in his age he married a woman 
of no estate, suitable to his disposition, to be to him as a 
This good man more regarded his own daily 
comfort than man’s thoughts and talk.’ And Baxter’s 
judgment was sound. Hale in his will speaks most 
affectionately of her, describing her as ‘a most dutiful, 
faithful and loving wife’: and having amply provided for 
her, he appointed her one of his executors and commended 
his grandchildren to her tender care. 


nurse. 


THE THEATRES 
\|" ARTHUR BOURCHIER’S career as an actor- 
pt manager has not only earned but has deserved 
success. It has been distinguished by a spirited and 
scholarly policy, and we all of us know but too well that 
the two things are not always allied. His production of 
the late Dr. Westland Marston’s Donna Diana, a play with 
a very curious literary descent was a bold undertaking, 
and the boldness has resulted in conquest. 
the play is very old and very true. 


The motive of 
It is the matching 
against each other of a cavalier and a great dame, or 
rather demoiselle, each of whom is bent upon subduing 
the other to his and her own will, and each of whom is 
secretly in love with the opponent. It does not seem, 
much, thus baldly told, upon which to found a four-act 
comedy, with many touches of passion, in blank verse. Yet 
the author imparted to it so much grace and cunning, 
which he possessed by nature and training as a considerable 
dramatist and poet, that the piece seldom seems wearisome, 
and the weary passages can very easily be removed, should 
it seem desirable, by Mr. Bourchier’s running his pencil 
through them. The more serious element of the piece is 
relieved not only by humours between the principal 
characters akin to those of Benedick and Beatrice, but 
also by the running commentary and drily witty observa- 
tions of Perin, a kind of intendant, admirably played by 
Mr. W. G, Elliot. Indeed, it’ was so well played that we 
cannot help wishing to see Mr. Elliot in the part of a 
greater intendant, called Malvolio. And, indeed, for 
both the staging and the acting there is little to be 
said but what consists of praise. The burden of the 
piece ‘rests upon Donna Diana (Miss Violet Vanbrugh). 
The part is a very trying one with its constantly varying, 
subtle, and deep emotions. The actress, who :has made 
most remarkable progress in her art, 
equal to the task. The lighter and the more serious 
phrases were attacked with the greatest insight and the 
greatest sincerity, and Miss Vanbrugh may be most 
completely congratulated on her performance of a very 
exacting and probably very tiring character. In one 
matter one may venture to give a word of caution to 
Miss Vanbrugh. It is this. She is, probably insensibly, 


was more than 
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falling into Mrs. Kendal’s besetting and annoying trick 
of a constant blinking of the eyes. This is simply a 
meaningless dic in anything like a serious part. It has 
been done and is done by purely comic players partly 
from nature, partly from intention; but it is a fault in 
Miss Vanbrugh’s acting to which I trust I may have haply 
called attention in time for its being checked. Apart 
from that I can but repeat that I thought Miss Vanbrugh’s 
performance full of study and of captivating execution. 
Mr. Bourchier as Don Cesar had also a task the difficulty 
of which is not absolutely apparent on the surface. The 
part demands presence, which Mr. Bourchier has, acting 
in which Mr. Bourchier steadily improves on an ever ex- 
cellent beginning. The part demands also a complete 
knowledge of the extremely difficult science of byplay. 
Time after time, and that is a defect in the play, Don 
Cesar has to take the audience into his confidence by some 
subtle look and action so that they may fully understand 
that his words to the Princess are the very opposite of 
his thoughts and feelings. Not once in these occasions 
did Mr. Bourchier fail either by exaggeration or by repeti- 
tion, or by under acting. And this is a feat. Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh played with a charm of lively grace and fine 
discernment as Floretta. It may be added that no part 
was incompetently filled. What wants explaining is why 
Don Gaston should be called (a@ la Tartaring) Don 
Gastong, and Don Luis Don Louis. But that’s not 
much, and is easily set right. The production as a whole 
is a real credit to Mr. Bourchier. 

A second visit to Under the Red Robe at the Haymarket 
confirms the very favourable opinion already formed of the 
play and its interpretation. I have, however, a special 
quarrel to make with the ‘ duel’ in the first act. To begin 
with, the rapiers are dwarfed (why?) to the length of 
modern duelling-swords. In the second place the inter- 
change of thrusts and parries, mostly on the low lines, has 
far too much resemblance to the old-fashioned ‘ melodrama 
broadsword’ method. Indeed, one wonders how M. 
Bertrand can have devised so perfect a sword-fight as that 
in The Dead Heart, and so inept a one as that in Under the 
Red Robe. W. H. P. 

Mr. Edward Terry has discovered in Love in Idleness, 
by L. N. Parker and E. J. Goodman, if not exactly a 
second Sweet Lavender, at any rate a play much akin to 
that pleasant and most justly popular piece. The title 
suggests, it is true, one of those extravaganzas in modern 
dress which Mr. Augustin Daly adapts so freely from 
the German, but the new play at Terry’s Theatre is a 
much more thoughtful and natural production than Love 
in Fetters for instance, depending upon its excellent 
dialogue rather than upon any particular strength or 
dramatic interest of plot, which, by the way, is decidedly 
sketchy. The pathos—what there is of it —is better than 
the humour, and this, except in the case of the principal 
part, played to perfection by Mr. Terry, is somewhat 
strained and artificial. This little play—we call it so 
advisedly, for although there are three Acts of it, it is very 
slight—is delightfully fresh and graceful, and one can say 
with perfect truth that there is no harm in it. The 
character of Mortimer Pendlebury is drawn with con- 
siderable vigour, and is of a kind more frequently found in 
the comedies of the last century than in the more compli- 
cated pieces of our time. It is a type in the sense that 
The Liar, The Hypocrite, The Good-natured Man, etc., are 
types. Pendlebury, who has lived the life of an idler, a 


fldneur, suddenly conceives the notion that he was born to 


be a man of action, and sets to work forthwith to prove it. 
That he makes a hopeless muddle of everything, and 
proves himself an insupportable nuisance and marplot goes 
without saying ; and it is almost equally unnecessary to 
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say that Mr. Terry avails himself of his opportunities, and 
makes the most of them. Throughout he contrives to in- 
vest the part with a certain dignity which lifts it to the 
level of genuine high comedy. Otherwise it might easily 
degenerate into eccentric farce-acting of too broad a cha- 
racter for its delicate surroundings. The under-plot is 
very poetical and sentimental. Fortunately, Mr. Sydney 
Brough, Mr. Gilbert Farquhar and Mr. de Lange are there 
to do it justice, having by way of partners in their graceful 
game, first and foremost an old and welcome favourite, Miss 
Bella Pateman, and Miss Hilda Reece and Miss Beatrice 
Ferrar, both very graceful and charming young actresses. 
R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\ R. ANDREW LANG has been making confession of 
a his literary heresies, or, as he prefers to call them, 
his literary sins. The chief of these, he considers, is his 
‘distaste for dramatic poetry.’ ‘The Roman comedians I 
have never been able to read with real enjoyment—nay, 
they generally bore me.’ ‘ The Restoration comedy I have 
never read at all. It bores me.’ [How can that be, Mr. 
Lang, if you have never read it?] ‘As to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, except as lyric poets, I am nearly in the same 
ease. I hold it no heresy to maintain that Shakespeare 
is an unequal writer—he chose to be so—and that many 
of his jokes are of a medieval ineptitude. The plot of 
Cymbeline is absurd; as Madame du Deffand says, it 
lacks /e sens commun.’ That Mr. Lang should write thus 
of the Bard of Avon will surprise no one who read the 
essays on Shakespeare’s comedies which he contributed, 
some little while ago, to an Anglo-American magazine. 
It was only too obvious that the writer’s heart was not in 
his work—that it was, in fact, of the nature of task-work 
for him. Is that why the essays have not been reproduced 
(so far as I know) in volume form? For my part, I hold 
it does Mr. Lang great credit that he should have the 
courage to say exactly what he thinks on this and other 
literary matters, instead of merely echoing the common 
cry. There is a great deal too much of affected worship 
of great reputations. 

So we are to have yet another new monthly, to be called 
the New Century Review. Well, its founders evidently desire 
to take time by the forelock. We are still four good 
years, and a month or so, distant from 1901, and yet here is a 
Review for the New Century. We already have a Progressive 
Review, but the New Century, it is clear, must look ahead a 
good dea!. Unhappily, this is a title which must age as 
the years go by. The twentieth century will not long be 
‘new. In truth, it is a little surprising that the word 
‘New’ should be so popular with the promoters of peric- 
dicals and the godfathers of streets ; it is certain to become 
anachronistic before long. And one wonders again what 
Mr. James Knowles will do when we reach 1901 « p. and 
the nineteenth century is a thing of the past. It might 
not be a bad plan to let the Nineteenth Century retain its 
title and become in fact, though not in name, a ‘ Retro- 
spective Review.’ 

The guest of the evening at the dinner, yesterday, of 
the New Vagabonds Club, was Mr. George Grossmith. 
The Club, I take it, is in the main a literary one, and it 
‘dined’ Mr. Grossmith, one may suppose, in his character 
of literary man. And why not? The popular entertainer 
has some claim to be regarded as a writing person. We 
all of us remember his little autobiographical book, A 
Society Clown, Not so many, perhaps, recollect the Diary 
of a Nobody which he produced in collaboration with his 
brother, Mr. Weedon Grossmith. As a study of modern 
life in a certain social stratum, the Diary, I thought, had 
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literary faculty. But this is not all that Mr. George 
Grossmith has done with his pen. He wrote the ‘book’ 
of the little burlesque called The Real Case of Hide and 
Seekyll ; he wrote also the ‘book’ of the musical farce 
called Cups and Saucers. He wrote, in collaboration with 
another, a ‘ burlesque-comedietta’ entitled Zo Much Alike 
—a performance which dates back no fewer than twenty- 
six years, ‘Then, isnot Mr, Grossmith the author of the 
words of most, if not all, of the songs he sings in his enter- 
tainments? Assuredly, if he desires to be accepted as a 
literary man, literature will not disown him. 

Though we are now well on in the autumn book season, 
fresh announcements continue to appear. Of fiction, in 
particular, the supply is unfailing. Lady Greville (who 
still calls herself, for literary purposes, Lady Violet 
Greville) is to give us, it seems, a story called 4 Home for 
Failures. It was, | think, Mr. J. M. Barrie who suggested 
that there should be a home for geniuses—a place where 
they could indulge in their eccentricities ad libitum, 
A home for failures would necessarily be a considerably 
Lady Greville’s latest story was, if | 
In a week 


larger institution. 
remember rightly, one of sport in Ireland. 
or two we ought to have from Mrs B. M. Croker her novel 
named Married or Single, and about the same time Miss 
Constance Smith (favourably known in connection with her 
former tales, The Repentance of Paul Wentworth and A 
Cumberer of the Ground) should be giving us her promised 
tale of Vhe Backslider, which will deal, incidentally, w:th 
one side of the so-called ‘woman question,’ though 
(happily) not from the ‘ advanced ’ standpoint 

Talking of novels, we are threatened with one in verse, 
Itis to be entitled 4 Day’s Tragedy and will be from the 
pen of Mr. Allen Upward. It will contain, we are told, 
4000 lines—4000 lines about the tragedy of a day ; how 
many, one wonders, would be needed for a tragedy extend- 
ing over a week? Of course there is nothing new in a 
novel written in rhythm and rhyme: there is the typical 
and familiar instance of the second Lord Lytton’s Lucile, 
of which, as Mr. Augustus Hare has just been telling us, 
Landor thought so highly. 
be encouraged. 

In the department of biography we are to have, before 
long, the A/fred the Great of Professor York Powell in the 
‘Heroes of the Nations’ Series. ‘Our English Alfred’ 
has not had many biographers—perhaps because of the 
comparative lack of definite material. The only notable 
book on the subject which I can call to mind is the mono- 
graph written by the late Thomas Hughes. 

English Historical Plays, in two volumes, edited by T. 
Donovan: this was an announcement calculated to excite 
curiosity. Of historical plays in English there are so very 
many that it was clear only a selection from them could be 
put into two volumes of any ordinary size. E 


But the genre is hardly one to 


Even if the 
collection were limited to plays on topics furnished by 
English History, the same remark applies. I have a book 
before me containing playsdevoted severally and successively 
to Henry I., Henry II., Henry III., Edward II., Edward V. 
and James I., of England—the author Mr. Charles 
Grindrod; the date 1883. There is scarcely a reign, 
or period, in English history, which has not received 
the attention of a dramatist of some calibre or another. 
Did not Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper write a play on 
Alfred the Great? Yea, verily. But the list is almost 
unending. 

Speaking of plays, it will be noted that those of Mr. 
Henley and Mr. Stevenson are now being issued separately 
in volume form, beginning with Deacon Brodie—Beau Austin, 
Admiral Guinea, and Macaire, to follow. The first three of 
these, you will recollect, were published together in one 
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real merit and interest ; it showed observation and some 
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volume. Macaire still remains unacted : one would like to 
see it performed. In connection with Miss Elizabeth 
Robins’s scheme for the representation in English of José 
Echegaray’s Mariana, some readers may be glad to be 
reminded that a translation of that drama was published in 
England not so very long ago. 

Ibsen’s next dramatic work, they say, is to be a sequel 
to A Doll’s House, showing what happened to Nora after 
she left her husband’s house. I wonder if the Norwegian 
sage has ever read the sequel to 4 Doll’s House which 
Sir Walter Besant wrote, in the shape ot a short story con- 
tributed to one of the magazines. I reinember the story, 
but alas! cannot recall the ‘argument.’ And, after all, 
one would rather hear about the fate of Nora from her own 
creator. 

Even the most ‘literary’ of morning newspapers will 
occasionally make a slip, and one must not be too hard upon 
the Daily Chronicle because, the other day, it inserted in 
its list of memoranda the following remarkable announce- 
ment—‘ Adelaide Proctor (“ Barry Cornwall’), born, 1825,’ 
It will be observed not only that Procter pére ef j/le are 
here rolled into one, but that their name is not even spelled 
correctly. Another contributor to the Chronicle has been 
making his cockney ‘Tompkins’ suggest that he is the first 
to celebrate in verse our London fog. A very little research 
would suffice to convince ‘ Tompkins’ that his claim can by 
no means be substantiated. 

When Echoes from the Oxford Magazine was published 
six years ago, the volume was received with great favour, 
the critics being unanimous in praising its sprightliness aad 
humour; it ran rapidly through several editions, Many, 
therefore, will be glad to hear that Mr. Henry Frowde 
will publish almost immediately More Echoes from the 
The contributors to the earlier volume, 
some of whom will again be represented, included Messrs. 
R. L. Binyon, A. D. Godley, C. E, Montague, A. T. Quiller- 
Couch and A, Sidgwick, 


Oxford Magazine. 


A CHAUCERIAN FRAGMENT 
CONCERNING A LADY AND A CROWDED TRAMCAR 


\ MAYD ther was that hadde a strongé mynde, 

£ A verray Womman of the Newé Kynde. 

ul sikerly sche was of gret corage, 

And, soth to tell, dispitous of visage. 

Uppon hire nose sche hadde a pincénay 

Or glas ibounde with gold to schew the way ; 

Hire haire was schorte, as sche a squyer were 

Or yeman, tor of scorne sche hadde no fere. 

Algate sche peynede hire to countrefete 

The port of men whether thei be smal or grete. 
Byfel oon day, allas for chyvalryé, 

Ther rooden forth a jolyf compaigny¢ 

Of burgeyses and carlés in a wayn 

That to the citee gon and bak agayne. 

Kftsones the Mayd, whan that thei were isped 

Fast by an inne ycleped Naggés Hed, 

Cam to the wayne to wendé to Londone, 

Pardé of roome to sitté?ther was none. 

Theron a lordyng spak ful semelye, 

Se her, my sete I wol yow yive, quod he. 

Nay sire, sayde sche, youre yifte I do disdayne, 

I-wis, it is the gildyng of oure chayne 

This mannés gyle, yclepéd gentilesse ; 

And of swich curtesye ther beste wer lesse. 

Thus wyth this speche sche snybbed him, for lo, 

Mulier est hominis confusio. 

The lordyng helde his pees but ye may gesse, 

Wil no mo helpe a ladye in distresse, 
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Taketh the moralité therof, wymmeén, 

That manners makyth wymmen mo thanne men, 

And mannlich wymmen, if the trouthe be tolde, 

Ne wolde be Newe, wer thei nat somedel olde. 
ArTuHUR SYKES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
King’s College School, Strand, W.C., 
2ud November, 1896. 

Sik,—In reference to your articles on this subject it may be 
of interest to quote from an address delivered by Dr. J. W. 
Donaldson, Headmaster of Bury St. Edmund’s School, at the 
Tercentenary Commemoration of the school. Hesays, apropos 
of the words Free Grammar School,‘ Now there can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of either epithet. A free school is in 
other words an e«zdowed school; it is an institution in which 
expenses of education are provided for, either wholly or ia part, 
by the endowment ; it is free only so far as it is endowed. A 
gvammar school is one which teaches the classical languages 
with a view to the Universities in the first instance, and with an 
ulterior and prospective reference to the learned professions.’ 
In confirmation of this latter point, Dr. Donaldson states that 
in the statutes of the school it is enacted ‘that nothing shall be 
taught in the said school but grammar, and such authors as con- 
cern the Latin and Greek tongues, and that the scholars shall 
speak continually Latin, as well without the school as within. 
—I an, etc., C. W. BOURNE. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 

London, 4th November, 1896. 
S1trR,—Permit me one line (the last so far as I am concerned) 
in answer to Dr. Gow. He first maintained that a Free School 
meant one free from the statute of mortmain. Driven out of 
that position, he shifts his ground and now says that it means 
free to receive further endowment! This is scarcely serious, 

So sit jints litis.—I1 am, etc, YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. 


REVIEWS 
MORE TABLE TALK OF SHIRLEY 


The Table Talk of Shirley. Second Series. By JOHN SKELTON, 
C.B, LL.D. London: Blackwocd. 


These two volumes—we may as well say at once, these two 
attractive volumes—have a ‘half title.’ It promises much in 
five lines. ‘Summers and Winters at Balmawhapple ; By the 
North Sea ; Among the Summer Isles; Alpine Resting Places; 
Home Again.’ There are in addition many sub-headings, and 
the reader can hardly go wrong wherever he opens. It is best 
to make up our minds early. We know by the pleasing ex- 
perience of former years what to expect in a new publication 
by Mr. Skelton; and we have a feeling beforehand that we 
shall find some good stories, some landscape not likely to be 
surpassed, some poetry, some pathetic prose, but, above all, 
something about birds and bird life, something new and true 
and real, full both of observation of nature and of the power, 
given to so few, of describing natural features and doings in 
lifelike manner. When there is anything to be said about a 
bird we expsct that it will be said in these pages with no 
uncertainty. ‘ Shirley’ will not call a Goshawk a Peregrine ; 
he will not mistake a Windhover for a Hobby. He enters into 
the biographies of ail feathered fowl. Last time, if we remember, 
he talked to us of the loves and lives of the Ospreys. This 
time one of his subjects is sea-eagles, and there are others. 
To these passages we naturally turn first, neglecting for the 
momént many things which, no doubt, the author himself would 
judge by far more important. We can delay over tragical 
stories, the defence of Mary Stuart of Scotland, a tour in 
Switzerland and other matters more or less serious, nioie or 
less entertaining ; but we pounce at once on ‘ The Island of 
the Eider Duck,’ or else ‘Autumn in Arcady,’ or, above all, 
‘Where the Sea Eagle Nests.’ But is there not a ‘quest for 
the Osmunda,’ a flight with the sea swallows, a catch of sea 
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trout in Loch Dhu, and a religious ‘ Night at Sea?’ ‘To these, 
or some of them, we may return. 

The longer pieces include narratives extracted from the 
history of the Holdfast and Shirley families. They are very 
interesting, but hang together in such a way as to make ex- 
tracts difficult. There is of course a passage about that 
persecuted saint, Queen Mary, and another about Culloden, 
but Mr. Skelton, in his most contrary moods, is still to be 
read. In the second volume there are travellers’ notes of the 
Alps, the Tyrol, and Triberg in the Black Forest. These 
sketches are particularly pleasing to those who have visited 
the places described, though the descriptions are all so mixed 
up with the small adventures of some ordinary tourists that it 
would be most difficult to separate them. There was a lake 
near Berchtisgaden. The travellers started early. They were 
at the upper reaches of the lake soon after daybreak. It was 
a weird and solemn sail in the dim light of the dawn with just 
a scrap of waning moon, like that of the queens when they 
took Arthur away from his last battle. Rather different is the 
acount of the Stachelberg : ‘ The pine-woods and the chalets on 
the higher pastures are so exactly what pine-woods and chalets 
are in picture, and there is such a sweet aromatic air, such 
scents of spring flowers and fir cones and new milk that 
one never tires’ There is no lack of this kind of thing, and 
to anybody who has done the regular tour it will probably 
prove more vivid and truthful than any other account. Never- 
theless these are scarcely the things for which we resort to 
‘ Shirley.’ 

Let us, instead, ask what he has to tell us about the quest of 
that giant fern, the Osmunda regalis. There is, of course, the 
cld Ross-shire shepherd. He smokes on a wet day in the 
harness-room. And though his directions were indefinite and 
his Gaelic abnormally vague, they believed that somewhere in 
the neighbouring hills the royal fern was to be found. ‘Shirley’ 
has no patience with ‘the brute who shot the last Great Auk’ 
and still less with the wretch who extirpated the Killarney fern. 
We must be permitted, on the faith of one who frequently saw 
wide patches of Osmunda, that beyond its rarity it had no great 
value, and certainly no beauty, compared, for example, with a 
Maiden-hair byan old well. In the meanwhile, it is comforting 
to know that the Osmunda flourishes in the remotest islands, 
and on the present occasion the aged, pipe-smoking shepherd 
conducts ‘ Shirley’ to where he findsit. But weturn on hastily ; 
there are better things to be found in this second volume and 
we do not pause till we find them. We pass by the Sea- 
Swallows and pause at the name of the Fork-tailed Petrel. 
He, we read, ‘is more obstinate than a pig, and more powerful 
than a Minister of State.’ Then comes a still more attractive 
bird. ‘What say you to the white-headed Sea Eagle?’ They 
live on a reef in the Minch—a reef called ‘the Summer Isles,’ 
for it is only on the calmest and most cloudless day of summer 
that boats can approach it. On this day the sea is like a mill- 
pond and the strait crowded with birds. Here are marrots, 
which so nearly resemble the late lamented Great Auk and are 
called guillemots in books ; gannet, falling like bullets on the 
water ; the great cormorant and the green cormorant ; black- 
backed gulls, sweeping overhead, with flocks of noisy terns and 
kittiwakes following everywhere. The islands are chiefly mere 
jagged stacks and skerries rising a few feet out of the water. 
‘It was not until a shot was fired from the boat that we began 
to realise how densely populated this bare rock must be.’ There 
were millions of puffins. The birds were in swarms like bees 
—nay, like swarms miles long. ‘Far as we could see, the air 
was as thick with sea-birds as it is with snow-flakes in a winter 
storm.’ But the crowning glory of one of these rocks is the 
white-tailed eagle’ Here the eagle has had his eyrie for 
centuries. ‘Protected by an overhanging ledge—a broken 
column of basault—half-way up an inaccessible cliff, on which 
there is no footing for anything heavier than a bird, he is, I 
should fancy, tolerably safe’ The precipice is five hundred feet 
high ; and the eagle and her mate circled slowly and majestically 
in mid air, five hundred feet higher still. The eagle is more 
majestic than the hawk. ‘The peregrine assails the intruder on 
its domain with an angry scream as it leaves its nest; but the 
eagle, high in heaven, sweeps past in silence and makes no 
sign. Nor are his wings pointed like the peregrine’s ; square 


cut, they convey the impression of enormous, if latent, power.’ 
This impression has not, so far as we are aware, been ever 
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noted before. Few, it is true, have stood so near the pathway 
of the eagle as he swoops upward, and no doubt size has some. 
thing to dowith it. The female peregrine, which reaches twenty 
inches in length, is a very large bird ; whereas the eagle reache; 
thirty-four. Passing on a few pages, we pause to inquire about 
the Eider Duck. ‘Shirley’ is of opinion that after the wild 
swan, this is ‘ probably the finest bird that frequents the Atlantic 
seaboard.’ They are splendid sailors, and seem to dive lik 
fish, There is an entertaining passage as to the domestic life 
of the eider. In summer the family is under the maternal wing 
—the drake, till well on in autumn, leaving his consort to her 
own resources. ‘ Meantime, the male birds keep together, and 
are found quite on the other side of the island, in parties of a 
dozen or a score.’ We cannot go on to quote all that is ia. 
teresting about them nor about the seals, small and great, nor 
yet about the ‘Island of the Sea Trout,’ nor yet—in short, wa 
cannot annex the whole of this part of ‘ Shirley's’ book. It must 
suffice to indicate its existence. ‘The Night at Sea’ does nit 
bear extracts. It must be read asa whole. But in all parts of 
both volumes there are passages and paragraphs worthy of our 
best essayists, and worthy to be studied for their clear common 
sense, the absence of cant, the love of nature and, above all, a 
tone of reverence and humanity combined, which we too seldom 
meet where knowledge and humour are found so abundantly. 


THE OPERA 


The Opera. A Sketch of the Development of Opera. Wi.h 
full Descriptions of Every Work in the Modern Repertory, 
By R. A. STREATFIELD. With an Introduction by J. A. 
FULLER-MAITLAND. London: Nimmo. 


Like infrequent and welcome currants in a heavy dumplins 
are the good things that Mr. Fuller- Maitland writes in his intro 
duction to a book of considerable merit. What does Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland mean by his second sentence of ‘introduction’? ‘Three 
hundred years does not at first seem a very short time [that 
depends on the proportion of things, which Mr, Maitland doe; 
not seem to think worth consideration], but it is not long when i: 
covers the whole period of the inception, development, and, what 
certainly looks like the decadence, of an important branch of 
man’s artisticindustry.’ This is certainly the ‘ hoighth of fine 
language intirely, but, we repeat the amazed question, what do:s 
itmean? Who except Mr. Fuller-Maitland thinks that oper. 
is decadent, and why does he think so? Have grea: 
composers left off writing operas? Have great singers 
ceased to devote themselves to opera? Have managers 
shied at producing operas old and new? People with a larger 
experience than the introducer’s are not eager to underrate 
the vitality of opera, despite the memory of certain ‘casts’ in 
grand opera which may never be surpassed, but which are at 
least worthily emulated. And as to the writing of opera, 
without reference to foreign composers, one has only to mention 
the honoured name of Mr. Villiers Stanford to prove that ths 
‘important branch of man’s artistic industry’ (what a phrase’) 
is not ‘decadent.’ What Mr. Fuller-Maitland has to say in 
defence of opera—not that it needs any defence—is true, bu: 
very far from new. ‘The lyric stage’—and this Mr, Fuller: 
Maitland, for divers unknown reasons, calls ‘a cant phras2’ 
has held its own place well enough, and still holds it, to defy 
the imaginary objections raised by Mr. Fuller-Maitland for the 
purpose of showing how he can demolishthem. ‘ Every schoo!- 
boy knows’ that opera is not more conventional, rightly con- 
sidered, than merely spoken drama. The soliloquies of Macbet’ 
and Hamlet are not more consonant with every-day life than 
the passionate arguments of Wagner’s lyrical drama or th? 
elaborate avias of Donizetti. They are the expression in musica’ 
terms of thoughts that take us out of our everyday bondaze 
and give us that lifting sense of relief which was constantly 
sought by a certain celebrated German physician whose on' 
relaxation from devotion to his profession was constant attend- 
ance at the opera. 

Mr. Fuller-Maitland, it must be allowed, has put his cas? 
clearly, though he should have gone to drama rather than to 
Tennyson’s J/aud for an illustration; but there was no need 
to put it at all, and the ‘decadence’ theory remains like the 
end of the Marriage Service. What he has done very we! 
and with complete knowledge is to point out with keennes; 
and terseness the difficulties which surround the production of 
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opera, grand or light, even in what look like the most favoured 
circumstances. Thus he shows with complete insight and 
skill that a Government subsidy is, at the end of ends, 
rather a worse arrangement in the interests of art than is 
an independent speculation. And what he has to say on 
this matter is so thoroughly good that we leave readers to 
make their own acquaintance with a just contention which 
nearly affects the whole question of State aid whether for 
opera or for drama. What Mr. Fuller-Maitland says on this 
point should indeed be studied by every one who, not having 
seen the inside working of subventioned theatres or opera- 
houses, vainly thinks that in Government aid lies salvation 
for lyric or dramatic art. As for Mr. Streatfield’s book itself, 
it is so consistently and so carefully done, and for the most 
pirt so well written that one is naturally averse to finding fault 
either with the scheme or with its execution. One might ask 
a; to the scheme, Was it worth while to give the lots of 
modern operas? The answer, however, condemns the ques- 
tion, since at least one experienced opera-goer has for the tirst 
time, thanks to Mr. Streatfield, obtained a clear idea of the 
plot of the Zauberfiote. ‘Whether there was so much of Free- 
masonry in it as Mr. Streatfield, with others, supposes is 
another and more ticklish matter. At any rate to Mr. Streat- 
field belongs the credit of having discovered {and explained a 
more or less coherent plot. So have we once met a learned 
wanderer who knew the plot of Little Dorrit, but as he told it 
only by word of mouth it is lost to the world. 

The Zauderfidte reminds one naturally of the fact that on 
one night when Mr. Santley was singing and acting Papageno 
there was an alarm of fire, on which he prevented an impending 
panic by walking down to the footlights and making a remark 
which was very forcible and very much to the point. No lover 
or student of opera and its lore can be anything but grateful 
to Mr. Streatfield for the historical sketch which he gives of 
the rise and progress of opera. It is thoroughly well done, and, 
what is more, is done both completely and compactly. This 
alone would make Mr. Streatfield’s work valuable, but the rest 
of the book also is singularly interesting, both because of its 
obvious merits and because of some matters on which one may 
break a friendly lance with an author who has treated a fasci- 
nating subject ina captivating way. For instance, on p. 6, where 
there is muck worth studying about the Da Ca/o, there is no 
allusion to a very well-known example—the best accepted 
version of ‘Vado ben spesso.’ And this is the more odd 
because on p. 15 there is a full reference to Scarlatti, who, 
according to our author, is wrongly credited with the invention 
of the Da Capo. Mr. Streatfield certainly proves his point as far 
as one can see, but one would have liked to know something 
about Salvator Rosa’s Da Cafo. One does not like to pick out 
venial flaws in a work which is very worthy of admiration, and it 
isa pleasure to note on p. 99 a very keen remark concerning 
Weber and Wagner. What some students of music of course 
already know is very well put by Mr. Streatfield who, taking 
Euryanthe as his text, has this to say : ‘The characters of the 
drama are such veritable puppets, that no expenditure of talent 
could make them interesting ; but the remarkable resemblance 
between the general scheme of the plot of Euwryan/he and tha 
of Lohengrin should not be passed over, nor the remarkable 
way in which Weber has anticipated some of Wagner’s most 
brilliant triumphs, notably in the characters of Eglantine and 
Lysiart, who often seem ominously to foreshadow Ortrud and 
Telramund.’ This is all very true, and very well put. We 
should go a step further and boldly assert that one of the 
greatest scenes in Lohengrin, the surging expectation in a 
mighty throng, quickly followed by realisation, of the approach 
of the Swan-Knight, is distinctly referable to Euryanthe. In 
fact, without disparagement to either great composer, we should 
say broadly Ohne Weber kein Wagner, with of course a reserva- 
tion to the effect that Wagner’s undisputed genius might have 
made itself felt in another way. 

Mr. Streatfield is perhaps too apt to jump to and express 
conclusions. Thus on p. 120 he tells us that there is ‘little 
attempt at dramatic significance in the music of Lucresia 
Borgia? Well, what about the Duke's great arza of vengeance ? 
Thereby, moreover, hangs a strange and tragic tale. On the 
very last night of Titiens’s appearance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre she played Lucrezia Borgia and M. Faure was for the 
first time playing the Duke. There had been practically no 
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rehearsal, and during the first scene between the two Mlle. 
Titiens prompted M. Faure across the table both as to words 
and music with such skill and dexterity that probably not more 
than half a dozen people in the audience could possibly have 
discovered the fact. But as there never was a finer singer and 
actress than Titiens, so there never was a better camarade. 
On p. 144 we find another bone to pick with Mr. Streatfield, 
who says that the characters of L’A/ricatne are the merest 
shadows. Here again we ask, what about Nelusko, one of the 
very finest characters ever devised and set to music? The 
splendid savagery of the part has been missed by many 
distinguished singers, including even M. Faure, whose rendering 
of two partly civilised savages, namely Caspar in the Frezschiilz 
and Peter the Great in the Ste//a del Nord, was an absolute 
revelation of dramatic insight and power. The only perfect 
Nelusko we have ever seen, was, to use an Irishism, an 
imperfect one. That was Dégelé, of the old Hoftheater in 
Dresden, who, like Ronconi, was never sure of his intonation, 
but wao played such different parts as St. Bris and Nelusko so 
that he dominated the stage whenever he was on it. One 
might quarrel with Mr. Streatfield on some other minor points, 
but let us rather leave him con /a bocca dolce with sincere 
congratulations upon having produced a book which will give 
pleasure and instruction to all lovers and students of opera. 


THE VEXING EAST AND ITS HISTORY 


The Balkans: Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. 
By WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. London: Unwin. 


This is a very serviceable book to all those who wish to get 
both solid and condensed information on the history and the 
present political condition of the medley of races that inhabit 
the Balkan peninsula and the adjc’’..ng Danubian Principalities- 
It is no easy task to unmix the c iused records of the realms 
established in, and the many r_ <2 ons that have taken place 
through, that south-eastern cner of Europe where such 
different populations of both Ar. anand Mongolian descent have 
alternately held sway or fiercely warred against each other. 
The author has achieved his task with creditable ability. He 
presents, in the main, a thoroughly faithful—to the more serious 
student of politics, highly attractive—portraiture of ancient and 
contemporary events. 

The opening chapter, dealing with the earliest known Getic 
inhabitants of what is now Rumania, is a most interesting one. 
It might have been made even more interesting if Mr. William 
Miller could have fully convinced himself of a fact which is 
regarded as pretty well ascertained by a large number of 
eminent scholars. It is this: that the Getes—the noblest and 
the justest tribe of the great Thracian stock, as Herodotus 
calls them—were the forbears, or rather identical with, the 
Goths ; therefore, of Teutonic blood. Perhaps a sufficient proof 
of such identity might be found in the testimony of the historian 
Jordanes, or Jornandes. A Goth himself, and knowing who his 
own people were, he wrote the work Ov the Origin of the Getes 
or Goths and Their Deeds. From his time—that is, the sixth 
century, when Gothic traditions were fully alive—all through 
the Middle Ages, and down to our days, the Gothic connection 
of the Getes has been upheld by learned men of the first rank. 
We will only mention Jacob Grimm, a host in himself, and 
Professor George Rawlinson (Zhe History of Herodotus). 

From the Thracian race, to which the Getes belonged, many 
an illustrious warrior, thinker, poet, and writer of ancient Hellas 
was descended. Thus Thucydides hailed, on the mother’s 
side, from Cimon, the son of Miltiades, the victor of Marathon, 
who, on the same side, had sprung from Oloros, or Olor, King 
of Thrace. In that latter name we recognise a Norse one. 
The remnants of Thracian speech, preserved by Greek writers, 
show in not a few cases a remarkable conformity with Ger- 
manic, especially with Scandinavian, idioms ; as, for instance, 
in the words for the sword and the headgear. 

Any one looking at the figures on the famous column of 
Trajan, where the trousered, short-coated, long-haired, and full- 
bearded Getes, with their Phrygian bonnets (the Phrygians 
being another Thracian tribe), are represented, must be struck 
by their realistic likeness to the Germanic type. The book 
before us, which contains a number, of illustrations, has two 
from the column of Trajan. It is a thousand pities that a work 
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of Ovid—namely, elegiacs written in Getic language—has been 
lost. The poet had lived as an exile among that people who, 
he s ‘', reminded him, in their appearance, of Mars himself ; 
and he had mastered their tongue. What a flood of light would 
be thrown on the linguistic connection of the Thracians if that 
literary treasure could be recovered ! 

Being on the subject of races, perhaps it may be as well to 
point out that the author of 7%e La/kans, in treating of the 
Rumans, says that they, ‘like other branches of the Zatz race, 
import a large amount of vehement speaking into political life, 
and are apt to be easily excited.’ This use of the expression 
‘the Latin race’ is frequent enough. Yet it should be noted 
that the French, the Spaniards, and the Portuguese, so far from 
being of Latin race, are of composite Iberian, Celtic, Germanic, 
and partly even of Moorish blood. They all speak daughter 
languages of Latin, but this has nothing to do with their race. 
Among the Italians themselves there are, at the side of the 
Latin element, the Gallic, the Etruscan, the Greek, and the 
Germanic (Gothic and Longobard) component parts ; in Sicily 
also Carthaginian, Arab, and Norman-Teutonic admixtures. 
Bearing all this in mind, it is certainly better to steer clear of 
the expression, ‘the Latin race, in regard to Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese. To put the case in an extreme 
way, the negroes of the United States, who speak only English, 
do not thereby become an offshoot of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The martial qualities which the Romans have shown in our 
days are, in all likelihood, to be traced partly to their Getic and 
other Germanic, partly to their Roman, ancestors. Among the 
various Teutonic invaders of ancient Dacia there were Gepids 
and Longobards. The latter are stated, in Zhe La/hans, to 
have come ‘from the Baltic coast.’ In reality they came from 
the neighbourhood of the German Ocean. 

As to the Bulgars, Mr. William Miller rightly avers that ‘the 
best authorities have decided that originally they were an 
Asiatic tribe, totally unconnected with the Slavs, and that some 
regard them as of Finnish stock, others as a Tatar people, and 
others again as of Turkish blood. Those versed in ethnology 
are aware that Finns, Tatars, and Turks are racia'ly akin, all 
of them being non-Aryans, of what is generally called Turanian 
origin. That the name of the Bulgars, or Bolgars, is connected 
with the river Volga, from which quarter they came, admits of 
no doubt. Once settled beyond the Danube, they, in course of 
time, became Slavonised in speech—even as the Germans, 
Franks, and Longobards became Romanised in speech in 
France, to which they had given her name, and in Italy, where 
Lombardy still is called after them. 

‘The first appearance of the Russians in Bulgaria,’ says Mr. 
Miller, ‘was a most important event, which affects Bulgarian 
politics to this hour. From that memorable day in August, 
957, when the Russian fleet arrived with ten thousand men at 
the mouth of the Danube, we may trace the first interference of 
Russia in the affairs of the Southern Slavs.” For the sake of 
better understanding, it should be noted that the ‘Russian’ 
chieftains who repeatedly made attacks in the direction of 
Constantinople were Germanic, Norse, Warangians who had 
subjected the Slav and Finnish tribes of what 1s now called 
Russia. The very name of Russia is not a Slav, but Scandi- 
navian, Swedish, one. Long before Sviatoslav, other Norse 
rulers in Russia—such as Ascold, and Dir, and Oleg—had 
endeavoured to get possession of Constantinople in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Sviatoslav himself is described, in the 
ancient chronicles, with all the characteristics of a Norseman : 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, with a blonde beard; his hair trimmed 
in that extraordinary way which was the custom also among 
the Longobards. 

After Sviatoslav there were still expeditions against Constan- 
tinople by the Norse or Russian rulers of the subject Slav and 
Finnish tribes of the great plain. These expeditions had 
nothing to do with either religious or racial questions ; for they 
were made by heathen and by Christian monarchs of Russia 
against the Christian emperors of Byzantium, as well as, later 
on, against the ‘infidel Turk.’ It would have been well to 


bring this point out in the book before us. However, there is a 
very fair account in it of the way in which, during our time, 
the Divine Figure from the North, after having ‘liberated’ 
the Bulgars, sought to make their country ‘a mere appanage 
of the Russian crown.’ From olden times to this day it has all 
been a game of mere ambition, in which the mass of the Mus- 
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covite people, together with Cossacks, Bashkirs, and so forth 
simply serve as driven and ignorant tools. 

The rectification of the Treaty of San Stefano—which, if not 
altered, might have brought Russia down to the Mediterranean 
-~was therefore a wise policy. By giving Bulgaria a frontage 
at the Aigean Sea, the intention of the Tsar was to cut off 
Greece for ever from the possibility of all approach towards 
Constantinople. In the end, both Bulgaria and Greece were to 
fall a prev to Northern autocracy. 

The history of Montenegro is introduced by Mr. Miller with 
quotations from Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone. With his usual 
exaggeration, the ex-Premier—who described in 1876 the 
Turkish race as ‘the one anti-human specimen of humanity’ 
that should be cleared out, ‘one and all, bag and baggage ’—has 
also asserted that ‘the traditions of Montenegro exceed in glory 
those of Marathon and Thermopyle, and a//(!) the war traditions 
of the world.’ Now, here, two facts should not be forgotten, 
One is, that not many years ago, the warlike inhabitants of 
Czernagora were rather of the brigand type, making indiscri- 
minate raids upon their Mussulman and Christian neighbours, 
and that their customs of dealing with the slain were of an 
outrageously savage kind. The other fact is, that the Prince of 
the Black Mountain had, and probably still has, an annual 
Russian subvention of 8000 duzats, and a French one of 50,0:0 
francs. Hence Tsar Alexander III. could call him the ‘ only 
friend of Russia.’ Of late, the population of the little mountain 
stronghold, numbering 220,000 souls, has certainly made some 
progress. But the fact of its having been so utterly barbarous 
until quite recently remains ; and of the pensioner of the Tsars 
we would rather not speak in the same breath with the heroes 
of Marathon and Thermopy]l. 

Of the Petshenegs, or Patzinaki, the Pescenzre of the 
Nibelungenlied, a Turkish tribe, more is historically known 
than the author of 7he Lalkans seems to be aware of. They 
were, for instance, the allies of the Russians in the tenth cen- 
tury, in an attack against Constantinople. After having hada 
realm of their own, and been often a terror to the Hungarians 
and to the Byzantine Empire, as well as to the Crusaders, they 
still held a small part of Transylvania as late as the twelfth 
century. Then, it is true, they vanished from the scene. In 
giving Slav names, Mr. W. Miller adopts such forms as Dusan, 
Uro§S, Obrenovié, instead cf Dushan, Urosh, Obrenovitch, which 
we think preferable for English readers who do not know the 
meaning of Slav accents. 

The almost insuperable difficulties which impede the forma- 
tion of a ‘ Balkan Confederation’ out of such polyglot and war- 
ring race elements result from the history of the peninsula and 
from contemporary occurrences. On that point we are less 
sanguine than the author of this work. As to the bulk of his 
book, which contains a number of interesting illustrations, it 
merits full praise and may be strongly recommended to any one 
wishing to make a fuller study of the vexed Eastern Question 
with all its numerous complications, of which our modern 
would-be crusaders have not the faintest idea. 


FICTION 


1. His Cousin’s Wife. By ‘ALVA’ Ward and Downey. 

. Ugly Idol, Vy CLAUDE NICHOLSON. Lane. 

Devils Dice. By WILLIAM LE OUEUX. White. 

The Inn by the Shore. By FLORENCE WARDEN. Jarrold. 


The Rogue's March. By E. W. HORNUNG. Cassell. 


wi & WN 


1. On the title-page of Avs Cousins Wife appears this 
quotation from George Eliot: ‘Our deeds are like children 
that are born to us: they live and act apart from our will. 
Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds never; they have 
an indestructible life both in and out of our consciousness.’ 
‘Alva’ has made this the text of a good sermon and the motto 
of a good story. Theodore Mainwaring and his cousin 
Lawrence were first cousins and were in face and figure 
prodigiously alike. In mind they differed as prodigiously. 
Lawrence was a clever Socialistic journalist, Theodore a 
weak-kneed but ambitious curate. Finding his cousin in a 
tremor of nervousness at the thought of preaching before 
certain political celebrities, Lawrence, half as a joke and half 
for the sake of expounding from the pulpit his religious and 
political convictions, persuaded his cousin to allow him to take 
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his place and to preach in the character of Theodore the curate. 
Theodore consented, and from this first error grew the ruin of 
their lives ; for the sermon impressed every one, but chiefly the 
political celebrities and the girl whom later both cousins were 
to love. The girl married Theodore for the sake of the sermon 
he had never preached and a celebrity gave him a deanery for 
the same reason. As the story progresses embarrassments of 
all kinds crowd on the chief actors of the drama, and all these 
embarrassments spring from the same root. The development 
of character in Lawrence, Theodore, and Theodore’s wife, is 
clever and careful. The drawing together of the threads of 
Fate till they form a web from which Theodore cannot escape 
shows skill of no mean order. We only regret that ‘ Alva’ 
should have allowed that hard-worked expedient, heart disease, 
to cut the knot of Theodore’s embarrassments at exactly the 
right moment. The book has great merit, and has few faults 
that time and experience will not overcome. 

2. Though evidently written by a clever min, Ug/y /dol is 
not a clever book. It has too plentiful a Jack of restraint, of 
balance, of cohesion. The characters, taken singly, are astonish- 
ingly like real people, yet the effect produced by their sayings 
and doings is not that of the real world. The story opens 
excellently with a sketch of the home life of the hero and his 
wife; the hero, one of those ‘ artistic, sensitive natures,’ which 
the novel-reader is learning to welcome as old familiar friends, 
and his wife, a combination of the religious, the worldly and 
the commonplace, absolutely true to life, and so real that she 
might have stepped out of any suburban drawing-room into 
the pages of Ugly Jdol, are the most successful portraiture we 
have ever seen of this sufficiently common type. The chapter 
ends with a picture of the hero bowing his head on his hands 
and weeping for the other woman, who is not his wife, and 
whom he loves. So far so good. We are interested in the 
characters, in the situation; we want to know what is going to 
happen next ; but this is the last thing Mr. Nicholson intends 
to permit. The moment our interest in his characters has been 
fairly excited we are hurried back to the scenes of their child- 
hood, and it is not till page 157 that we are allowed to resume 
the story at the point where our interest was first aroused. 
After that the figures are better marshalled, the action more 
sequent. The book as a whole is unsatisfactory, but it contains so 
many clever things as to be well worth reading, the character of 
the ‘ Ugly Idol’ in particular being quite a sour de force. Though 
the end of the story is a little vague and as far as we can make 
it out quite improbable, yet Mr. Nicholson has by that time 
got his emotional web into such a frightful tangle that there 
really does seem to be no other way out. If Mr. Nicholson in his 
next work will consent to give action a fair show and to abandon 
his endeavour to make a novel out of mere character-skeiches, 
if he will aim at greater cohesion and consent sometimes to be 
a thought less clever in order to be a great deal more convincing, 
he may yet write a really good novel. For there is no doubt 
about it: Mr. Nicholson is a very clever young man. 

3. No phrase is sweeter on a man’s tongue than the old 
words, ‘I told you so.’ In noticing Mr. Le Queux’s Secre¢ 
Service we pointed out to him that his real chance of success 
lay in a mystery story of the Sherlock Holmes order. It is 
pleasant to find that Mr. Le Queux has written a story of 
mystery and that it is, as we foretold, much better stuff than 
The Secret Service. Devil's Dice is, of its kind, excellent. It 
is full of startling situations, strongly imagined and dealt with 
ably. The reader’s interest will not flag from the first page to 
the last. Of course we presuppose a reader who cares more 
for story than for style, who would rather have his blood curdled 
than his literary sense charmed. The too captious may fall 
foul of Mr. Le Queux when he becomes sentimental. They 
may wonder what he means when he talks of ‘eyes of that 
clear childlike blue that pre-supposes an absolute purity of 
soul,’ and what he thinks his hero means when he says to the 
lady of his love, ‘ Between you and the horizon there seems to 
be a secret harmony that makes me love the very stones on 
the footpath. They may suspect the wonderful toilets of the 
ladies who take part in the melodrama of being copied straight 
away from some fashion-paper. Otherwise, how account for 
this? * Her smart gown was of pale pink chiné¢ silk, patterned 
in green and darker pink. The coat bodice of darker pink 
moiré boasted diamond buttons, kilted frills of ivory lace, the 

Sleeves of kilted pale green chiffon, and a large bow of green 
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chiffon with draped ends to the waist over a jabot of ivory lace.’ 
But we can scarce quarrel with the author for seeking his infor- 
mation from the fountain head. The mysteries are many and 
admirably sustained, and it is perhaps ungrateful to repine at 
the final solution of the central problem, though secret societi¢s 
in fiction are really becoming almost as great a bore as the 
authorship of the Lefters of Junius or The Man in the Irom 
Mask We congratulate the author of Devii’s Dice upon this 
novel, and all who love to feel their flesh creep will look forward 
to his next work, and be ready to forgive Mr. Le Queux his 
toilets, his love-makings, and even his secret societies for the 
sake of his rousing transpontine plots. 

4. Miss Warden here strikes the note struck by her of old 
and struck with effect in Zhe Hlousz on the Marsh and once 
more we have the cunning blending of landscape with human 
interest. Here, as in Zhe House on the Marsh, we are mace 
to see the place where the action of the story lies as plainly as 
we see the doorsteps and door-knockers on the other side of 
our own street. We feel that we know Zhe /nn by the Shore 
as well as we know our own house, and the outward circum- 
stances of Colonel Bostal and his daughter areas familiar to us 
as the outward circumstances of our own poor relations. At 
the opening of the tale three young men come to a little watering- 
place on the south coast to play golf, and one of them falls in 
love with Nell, the niece of the landlord of The Blue Lion. 
The young man spends the night at the little inn and next day 
his watch and purse are missing. Then he finds out that The 
Blue Lion has a bad name, and that since Nell came to live with 
her uncle more than one traveller has missed his property. All 
the evidence goes to suggest that Nell is guilty, but of course 
neither the reader nor her lover believes this for an instant. 
Who it was that robbed the travellers, and why it was that Nell 
screened the thief, we leave our readers to discover for them- 
selves. Nell’s devotion may seem a little overdone and improb- 
able to the worldly-wise, but to the hopeful eye of youth it will 
appear natural, inevitable and of a delightful pathos. Zhe Jnn 
by the Shore can do youth no harm, and even age, though it 
may discount Nell’s heroism, will not find the tale of it dull 
in the telling. 


5. Mr. Hornung has written a good, plain, workaday story: 


of the adventurous kind, with no pretence of inspiration about 
it. He is well up in all documents concerning convict life 
in New South Wales in the thirties and justly says in a 
preface that we may depend upon him for an accurate 1epre- 
sentation. Truth to nature is more important in a novel than 
truth to fact. Granted that convicts often got fifty lashes, were 
the lashes given from such motives as Mr. Hornung describes, 
and was the moral effect of them what he represents it to have 
been? That is what the books cannot tell us and where we 
must rely upon the novelist. A novel is or ought to be a work 
of art, and it should not advertise itself in a preface as being 
anything else. Beyond this, there is no occasion to quarrel 
with Mr. Hornung. The transaction which makes Tom 
Erichsen inevitably appear to be the murderer of Captain 
Blaydes is improbable enough; but Erichsen is ex hyfothest 
a fool. Given such a nature, weak under temptation, only 
sustained by the “memory of a distant love, there wou 

probably result under injustice and cruelty such a revolt as the 
book describes. Whether kindness could revive in the dan- 
gerous convict the lovable and loving young Englishman that 
he was at first is not so certain; but it is a pleasant possibility 
for the mind to rest on. Two or three subordinate figures are 
well put in, the martinet Major Honeybone and the grim old 
Dr. Sullivan in particular; while Hookey Simpson makes a 
noticeable addition to that list of formidable cripples which 
began with the sea-cook, John Silver, and Pew, the blind pirate. 


ADMIRAL HORNBY 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, G.C.B. A 
Biography. By Mrs. FRED EGERTON. London: Black- 
wood. 


Near relatives are certainly at a disadvantage in writing the 
lives of public men. They are naturally divided between what 
they consider their duty to the public they address and the 
feeling of sanctity which hangs round beloved memories, and 
checks the tendency possessing ordinary biographers to tell an 
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interesting story. It is almost inevitable that we should get 
from the pen of one who was near and dear to the subject of a 
memoir more of what he did than what hewas. And yet in the 
volume before us the judgment of the author has enabled her 

to take a course which, though it has not given all of the man 

that those who served with, and loved him afloat, would have 

desired, has rot failed to present a fair picture. We could have 
suggested—if it had been possible—a smaller reference to the 

diaries and to the familiar letters to his wife, and a larger 
reference to letters to his friends and brother officers, as, 

judging from the only two of these which are quoted, there 

must have been in them a perfect mine of characteristic 
illustrations more to be inferred from, than proved by, diaries 

and home letters. But no one can doubt that in the book we 

have a loving memorial of one of the finest charac‘ers that have 

graced the British Navy since the close of the French war. Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby was essentially a man of action, yet with fewer 
of those bars which usually separate such a one from the man of 
reflection. He was not a deep thinker. He wearied of ad- 

ministrat'on. He was not free from sudden and profound mis- 

takes even in the conduct of his fleet. But within the last fifty 

years no man in the Navy exercised a greater sway amongst 

naval officers, or commanded their allegiance, love, and rever- 

ence in a like degree. He was one of those men who wasa hero 

to his very valet. His most intimate friends must fail to recall 

a single weakness, much less a single littleness, in his character. 

His moral courage was as complete as his physical courage. He 

never failed to speak his mind, and every one who listened to him 

was made aware that there was no arvriére fensée remaining. 

Much of this appears in quotations recorded, but the extreme 
frankness with which his opinions were delivered sometimes 

conveyed an idea of unapproachable dogmatism which was not 

there at all. In the memorandum issued to the captains of his 
Flying Squadron in 1869, he quite truly described his temper. 
‘I am,’ he said, ‘ myself anxious to learn—always ready to dis- 

cuss all questions--my own orders as much as anything else.’ 
His mind, once made up, was extremely firm, but if a junior 
officer honestly and without temper, felt that a mistake was 
likely to come of it, he might argue the case with his Chief over 
and over again without the smallest sign of irritation appearing. 
Instead, the subordinate was likely to be met by the most per- 
sistent badinage, if the Chief was determined not to accept 
arguments against his view. And, indeed, this display was 
sometimes only the outcome of a mental repulsion to digging 
below the plain surface of things. 

As with all very firm dominating characters mistakes would 
be sometimes made, One of the most noted was the Admiral’s 
stringent check upon the use of fresh water when he commanded 
the Flying Squadron. The Admiralty of 1869-70 had made finan- 
cial economy the be-all and end-all of its existence, and no item of 
expenditure was more violently attacked than that of coal. The 
ships of the Flying Squadron were prime exponents of the sailing 
steam ideas of the day. J-conomy of coal was therefore pressed 
by the Admiralty on the Admiral in command. So far as encou- 

raging the use of sail power, and discouraging the resort to 
steam, these injunctions jumped entirely with the Admiral’s 
humour. In his secret heart he hated the advent of steam no 
less than the rest of his contemporaries, whose youth had been 
passed in sailing ships. But coal was the agent for producing 
fresh water ; and the small saving derivable from checking its 
use in this way magnified itself in the Admiral’s eyes, and 


caused the issue of stringent orders restricting the allowance of 


fresh water for all purposes to one and a quarter gallons per 
man per day. It was really the infliction of a needless dis- 
comfort; but it was sternly carried out, and if it had been 
possib'e, would have made the Chief extremely unpopular. 
But though it was severely felt, the entire good faith manifest 
behind the order left it to be accepted as a painful necessity. 


It is true that this occurrence disclosed a certain want in Sir 


Geoffrey’s nature. He had undoubtedly a difficulty in infusing 
his own mind and feelings into those of men who were far below 


him in rank and position. This was commonly, and perhaps truly 
explained by the rapidity of his early promotions. He became 
a lieutenant when he was under nineteen and a half years of 
age, a commander before he was twenty-five, and a captain 
before he was twenty-eight. But as more than two years of 


his lieutenant’s service had been passed as flag-lieutenant to 
his father, much even of the ordinary status of a lieutenant was 
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out of his experience. Though the defect so often noticed 
was thus accounted for, and though it might be said to militate 
against his perfection as a man, it is quite doubtful whether his 
rapid career was against his character as a commander. The 
great men in the Navy in earlier generations had almost always 
passed rapidly through the earlier grades, and such progress 
may be absolutely necessary to build up the character required 
in a British admiral, Strong in every way, Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby was as good a hater as he was staunch as a friend. Ip 
manner and temperament he must have closely resembled Lord 
St. Vincent. Some men never got beyond the screen of stern- 
ness that the Admiral so easily put before his face ; and to such 
as did not, he, quite instinctively, owed a grudge. He was 
the reverse of distant, but it would almost seem as if he felt it a 
grievance that any one should so discredit his character as to 
assume that he was so, and disclose fear or nervousness jn 
approaching him. Those to whom the screen was invisible 
became, on the other hand, at once his friends, no matter what 
their rank was ; and henceforth these men had all his good 
wishes and all his admiration and good help. Yet no man 
from amongst them ever took liberties as a consequence. 
The bounds of discipline were of the strictest in all cases ; but 
the Admiral’s instincts saved him from eve: making a friend 
of any who would take advantage of it. 

An officer who only once, in his very early days, saw a shot 
fired in anger is without the striking records which remain 
behind those who have fought their country’s battles. It is 
difficult for the ordinary reading public to understand how 
much the country owes to naval officers like Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby who have held the peace of the world in their hands 
and have felt the temptation of making a personal name at the 
cost of their country’s welfare. ‘The San Juan difficulty’ has 
now passed into that ancient history which modern progress 
declares is not to be regarded. In August 1859—as these pages 
disclose to us—Captain Hornby held war with the United 
States in the balance. The strong tradition of the Naval 
Service, which always leaves the senior naval officers hands 
absolutely free, and makes him absolutely responsible, when 
steps which may mean bloodshed are recommended by the 
civil authority, came to the rescue at San Juan. Hornby 
declined to take the steps towards war for which he was given 
ample justification. A smaller man might have taken them 
and left behind him a greater name. 


AN OLD THEORY AND A NEW 


The Biological Probem of To-day. By Professor HERTWIG. 
Translated by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. London: Heine- 
mann. 


Very great are the rejoicings when a new theory is born into 
the world; the innumerable monographs, memoirs, ‘ notes,’ 
‘further notes, preliminary communications and travail gener- 
ally which heralded its advent are forgotten, and only the bant- 
liog thought of. Unfortunately but few of these theories, Jike 
that of the Origin of Species, pass or even attain their majority ; 
their deticiencies are frequently due to inherent weakness due 
to premature birth, Facts which ought to have been looked 
at firmly are passed by or hastily smothered, until at last their 
numbers growing rapidly prove too strong and the worship of 
the theory ceases abruptly. About this time the worship ofa 
new theory is felt and quickly supplied ; and the process begins 
over again. We therefore look with absolute calmness upon 
the death of Weismannism, which we admit to be justly pro- 
nounced in the volume before us, and upon the announcement 
of its successor. The hold of Darwin’s and Wallace’s views of 
the origin of species upon the popular mind has always appeared 
to us to be perfectly intelligible. The ordinary r.ader with 
the merest smattering of Zoology and Geology can master both 
expositions of these views; they need for their uncer: tanding 
but the rarest peep into the interior of an animal or down 
the tube of a microscope. Oa the other hand we have never 
been ale to grasp the general interest which the ingenious 
views of Professor Weismann have aroused. Stated in popular 
terms they embrace so many popular paradoxes that it is incon- 
ceivable how they can have formed the subject of so many 
essays and addresses by men who can have had no knowledge 
of the intimate organisation of the tissues and cells of the body 
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upon which so many of the inferences rest. The complicated 
processes which accompany the formation of the sperm cell and 
of the ovum ; the ‘chromatin,’ the ‘spindles,’ the ‘ polar bodies’ 
—to mentioa merely a few names—cannot be at the fingers’ 
ends of those men of letters and of the more literary of the men 
of science who have busied themselves with the wonderfully 
ingenious theories of Weismann. Nevertheless the interest 
cannot be denied and the little volume before us will be exceed- 
ingly useful to those who wish to keep up with current biological 
philosophy, but are unacquainted with German. The usefulness 
of Professor Hertwig’s book is increased by the clear and 
judiciously short introduction by Mr. Chalmers Mitchell. 

The biological problem of to-day is plainly heredity. And to 
study heredity it is obvious that the conveyancers of heredity 
should be studied. It is Weismann’s great merit that he sub- 
jected the ovum and sperm to an intelligent and prolonged 
observation and deduced his views from the phenomena which 
he saw there. He was the first to give an acceptable explana- 
tion of the singular processes which occur in the ovum and 
sperm before and during fertilisation. Others, of course, have 
investigated of recent years these same phenomena ; but Weis- 
mann was not content with using their observations only; he 
largely added to them himself. Hence the very proper respect 
with which his opinions have been received. He came to the 
conclusion that the first division of the egg after fertilisation 
was what Mr. Mitchell has conveniently translated a ‘ doubling 
division,’ that exactly one half of the egg went over into each of 
the daughter cells carrying with it all the hereditary qualities, 
one of them becoming the germinal tissue of the resulting 
organism, which was thus equ'pped with the qualities of the 
two parents. The other half went on dividing, but in such a 
fashion as to sort gradually out the different qualities, muscle 
cells being put into their place, nerve cells being marshalled 
elsewhere and soon. The germinal cell alone remained aloof 
and was not subject to outside influence except on rare occa- 
sions; accordingly, the heredity of acquired characters was 
denied as a possibility. Many facts which appeared to con- 
tradict these opinions were found to be the reverse of facts. It 
had been asserted, for example, more than a hundred years 
previously that a little creature, known as Hydra, could be with 
perfect impunity turned inside out. Abraham Trembley, in 
Amsterdam, and Henry Baker, in this country, experimented 
with this small creature, which is a poor relation of the jelly- 
fish. Hydra consists merely of a skin and a stomach; it has 
not even a trace of those intermediate organs which the Rev. J. 
G. Wood’s non-scientific friend termed generally ‘squash.’ A 
hydra was induced to swallow a worm which had been carefully 
sewn to a thread; when, as Baker described it, the animal 
‘grecdily catched hold’ of the worm, the latter was gently but 
firmly withdrawn, leaving the hydra in what might appear to be 
an awkward position. The two observers, however, at least 
Trembley, went on to say that this inconvenience was so trivial 
that the hydra proceeded to use what was once stomach as skin, 
and vice versd. This observation alone would, if true, at once 
have thrown down the edifice of Weismann with acrash; forthe 
digestive cell could not become changed so radically. But an 
(qually ingenious Japanese naturalist came to the rescue and 
showed, by repeating this exceedingly delicate, or we might say 
indelicate, experiment, that the hydra could indeed be turned 
inside out with. the greatest ease; but with this important 
addition, that when left in peace it immediately reversed matters 
and restored its stomach to the proper position. 

As, however, Dr. Hertwig’s object is to bury not to praise 
the theory of Weismann, we need not go further into the various 
triumphs over supposed facts which marked the earlier stages 
of the rapid growth of this truly epoch-making philosophical 
scheme. Dr. Hertwig marshals, with precision, the main 
arguments which are fatal to Weismannism : so much so, indeed, 
that he appears to be like the Chinese executioner who slays 
by the thousand cuts; of several of the criticisms that he puts 
forward any one is alone sufficient to carry out the object of his 
attack. Constantly the author appears to us to be slaying the 
slain, making assurance doubly sure and doing other things 
which are embodied in similar trite phrases. But one of his 
arguments does not appear to us to be so sharp a weapon as 
might be supposed at a casual glance. We refer to the trans- 
fusion of blood and to skin-grafting. If a man is inoculated 
with the blood of a goat he will not, as in the humourous sketch 
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of Max Adeler, proceed to butt at his relatives and friends ; 
what will happen is that the blood will be sooner or later 
destroyed with more or less unpleasant accompaniments to the 
individual. A black man’s scalp will not flourish as such upon 
the pate of an Englishman, nor could the white man return the 
compliment to his black brother. The nearer the animals are 
to each other in the system the longer does it take to get rid of 
the transfused blood, so that in doubtful cases of affinity an 
experiment of the kind might determine the systematic position 
of the animals concerned, a fine fresh field for vivisection! All 
this is exceedingly interesting and true, but we cannot see that 
it has anything to do with the theory of Weismann, except, 
indeed, as confirmatory. There are, however, many other 
arguments of the greatest weight. It is known, for example, 
that various of the lower animals may be carved about at 
pleasure, and that the destruction of essential parts of the 
organisations only serves as a gentle stimulus to their repro- 
duction, often accompanied by fresh organs not wanted in that 
precise locality. A window cut in a sea polyp will persist to 
the advantage of the animal and will surround itself with a new 
set of tentacles. Animals even exist which practice self-mutila- 
tion to their profit. There is a fresh-water worm known to the 
learned as Lumbriculus. This worm goes on growing until its 
stature is apparently insupportable; it then deliberately breaks 
into presumably more convenient lengths, and each bit provides 
itself with a new head and tail. All this is inexplicable on the 
view that each cell in the body of the worm or polyp has its 
definite biliet. In short, we must admit that Dr. Hertwig 
has finally disposed of a great part of the theory of Weis- 
mann. He then proceeds to substitute an alternative. To 
describe his views in detail would be too long a task; 
it may be said generally that he denies any setting aside 
of a germinal mass at the commencement. According to 
him all the divisions are equal, and subsequent changes 
are not upon a predetermined plan but are largely caused 
by outside influence and by mutual position and pressure. 
Mr. Chalmers Mitchell, who has, if we are not mistaken, 
written strongly in former times in favour of the views of 
Weismann, now sharpens the knife for Dr. Hertwig with 
evident pleasure, though with decent dissimulation of that 
emotion. We vrophesy that it will net be long before he is in 
at the death of the new theory; very likely he will be the 
assassin. We can cordially commend this interesting little 
book to the public as an excellent epitome, rendered in good 
English, of an important subject. 


RECENT VERSE 

1. Lays and Verses. By NIMMO CHRISTIE. London: Long- 
mans. 

2. Nocturnes and Pastorals. A Book of Verse. By A. BERNARD 
MIALL. London: Smithers, 

. Dante, Petrarch, Camoens'; CXXIV Sonnets. Translated 
by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. London: Lane. 

4. Wild Justice: A Dramatic Poem. By MARGARET L, 

Woops. London: Smith Elder. 

The Song of Brotherhood. And Other Verses. By J. LE GAY 

BRERETON, B.A. (Sydney). London: G. Allen. 


1. In reading Lays and Verses we have been alike struck by 
the gentle playfulness of thought in ‘ To a Youthful Singer’ and 
‘The Fairy and the Child,’ and by the vigour and freshness 
of some ‘Lays of the White Rose and Scottish Verses.’ 
The ardour and pathos of Mr. Nimmo Christie’s patriotic verses 
serve to stamp him, if he must be grouped amongst imitators, as 
at least an imitator capable of reviving the spirit, while borrowing 
the language, of the past, nor could any words of praise well be 
too high for the eerie directness of ‘ Fey,’ a vision of the ship 
that has ‘ ropes o’ siller an’ sails o’ crape ’— 

When a’ is still i’ the lang toon, 
I’ the lang lang toon, 
Its mast comes round by the Kelpies’ rock, 
Whar e’en the sea-maws daurna flock, 
And there is nae soun’— 
There's ne’er a soun’! 
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An’ whiles there’s ane frae the lang toon, 

Frae the lang, lang toon. 
An’ whiles there’s ane, an’ whiles there's twa, 
That gangs aboard, an’ the ship's awa 

For the work is dune, 

It's owre and dune, 
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When mornin’ comes i’ the lang toon, 

I’ the lang, lang toon, 
There's some that's greeting for them that’s gane 
Whar I can tell, an’ I alane— 

An’ the yellow mune, 

My freen the mune, 


Apart from its technical excellences, the keen intellectual sen- 
sibility, and constant recognition of the nobility as well as the 
sternness and mystery of life, to which Zays and Verses bear 
witness, render the book one of which, whether or no it finds its 
public at once, the merits should ultimately attain wide and 
permanent recognition. 
2. There is some good work, ¢.g., the lines— 
Sweet and austere and full of wholesomeness 
Blows the keen air earth-scented from the north; 
which occur in a sonnet ‘Wind and Sun,’ but there is also a 
ballad not to our liking, included in Mr. A. Bernard Miall’s 
Nociurnes and Pastorals. Yor ‘The Ballad of Marie Vautrin,’ 
to which most orthodox Christians and thoughtful freethinkers 
will be at one in objecting, the defence may be the Art for Art’s 
sake argument. That argument must not be used by an 
artist who is content to let pass such rugged and inadequate 
lines as the following : 
If I might know, who neither love nor hate 
How long ago I laid upon your breast ? 


Are we but newly dead, or is it late 
So we are grown to dust and laid to rest ? 


The task of revision is often found harder than that of creation. 
We venture therefore to make Mr. Miall a present of an 
emendation for use in subsequent editions. 


A NIGHT 
Do you remember, Sweet, how one summer night, 


Lost in our walk, down a lane we wandered, we two ? 
Where the dark trees stirred, and a startled moth beat throngh 


[ Ridicule‘ startled’ Longe melius, ‘startling’ guod plane con- 
JSirmatur ex sequentibus| 


Rattling his wings on the leaves, and athwart our sight 
Slowly with solemn note sailed. 


Mr. Miall must not be judged by Nocturnes and Pastorals 
taken as a whole, so much as by single poems. Some of his 
work has much grace and charm, but there is a maxim about old 
wine and new bottles, of which he has yet to learn the full 
significance. 

3. We shall perhaps be writing ourselves down pedants and 
Philistines—to go no further—in making the confession we 
are about to make, viz., that a careful study of Dr. Garnett’s 
*CXXIV Sonnets’ leaves us doubting whether medizval sonnets 
repay translation unless it be in prose, and unless the boundary 
line between a translation and an imitation be very boldly 
ignored. Certainly had prose been the vehicle employed, 
the distressing obscurity that every now and again mars the 
ingenuity of ‘CXXIV Sonnets’ would have disappeared while 
ample opportunity would have remained for the display of 
Dr. Garnett’s exceptional command of poetic language. As 
a collection of metrical renderings ‘CX XIV Sonnets’ is worthy 
of high praise, but metrical renderings are apt to be praiseworthy 
rather than attractive. 

4. Wild Justice; a Dramatic Poem has indeed a ‘ dread and 
black complexion.’ Set out in a brief analysis the plot would 
be too horrible to escape censure. It turns upon the miseries 
of a Welsh household having at its head a ruffian, whose 
brutalities raise the question whose duty it is to murder him, 
since murdered he has to be. Read hastily the dialogue seems 
utterly and inexplicably unreal, till the significance of a hint, 
that the family are bookworms, is grasped. Then the 
Elizabethan vigour of illustration and variety of metaphor they 
employ cease to surprise. Carefully and sympathetically 
studied there is hardly a page in Wi/d Justice but yields 
evidence of surprising power in depicting the effects of fear and 
suffering. The scene is laid on an island in an estuary and 
some of the descriptive passages Mrs. Woods has introduced 
are of great beauty and accuracy. Nor does their merit stop 
there. The environment of the tragedy is one of the chief 
actors in it—tide, quicksand and gaunt lonely house all being 
gifted with marvellous life and personality. 

5. Australian books are sometimes utilised as pegs for gloomy 
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reflections of the hard and materialistic complexion Australian 
civilisation may ultimately assume. One side of Australian 
social development, Bush-life with its crushing hardships and 
boisterous pleasures, was dealt with in some poetry we recently 
reviewed. Another comes to the front in The Song of Brother. 
hood and Other Verses by Mr. J. Le Gay Brereton, B.A, 
(Sydney), viz., the reawakening to certain problems that ‘ unless 
solved and interpreted strangely perplex and harass the 
human mind, rend it every way, and perfectly tear it to pieces,’ 
An indication of one source of this reawakening may be found 
in Mr. Brereton’s verses : 


TO OLIVE SCHREINER 
Daughter of the lonely desert, daughter of the lurid waste, 


Doubts as dread as thine, in gullies green with fronds of fern and graced 


With the film of falling water, have been met and fairly faced. 
a a7 * 7 +n + 


Still we tread the rocky valley, where the mountains tower high 
Cold, relentless, frowning ever, all unheeding of our cry, 
Be it filled with joy or sorrow—only Echo makes reply. 

Mr. Brereton’s creed is a little hard to disentangle, but we 
fancy he is an optimist. In any case his creed is not the matter 
of importance here. A more unequal writer, unless it be Mr, 
Eric Mackay, would be hard to find; and it is not only in 
their inequality that there is a resemblance between the two, 
It appears to us that an echoof some of the really good lines in 
‘Love Letters of a Violinist’ may be detected in the following 
passage from ‘ The Sunrise’: 

Go to my fairhaired love and whisper low, 
The endless song .. » 
Let it steal on her as a summer dawn 
Steals upon cloudless heavens till the night 
Draws back and hill and dale, aflash with light, 
Ring loud with quivering song of many a bird, 
nd golden splendour lies on every lawn ; 
Let her not know she hears, till she hath heard. 

We do not, of course, imply that Mr. Brereton is a copyist. 
We only note a resemblance, of which the final origin might be 
hard to trace. 


WITH YACHT AND CAMERA 


Wtth the Vacht and Camera in Eastern Waters. By the Earl 
of CAVAN, K.P. London: Low. 


This is not a dull book ; and it is necessary to say so, because 
its outside aspect is dull and sombre. Also on the inside the 
printing runs nearly to the edge of the page, which gives the 
notion of solidity, a synonym for dulness, to the very idle, that 
is to say for the yachting reader. And yet it is not dull; the 
yachting idler will read it; it will pleasantly make pass his 
abounding leisure, and it will teach him much that he will want 
to know. He will be grateful, too, for the page that is well 
filled ; for, less well filled, the pages would have been bigger 
and more numerous. But this, though a book of travel, can be 
held in the hand without fatigue—which is almost paradox. 
Moreover, on first glancing at the inside, all sense of dulness 
ought to be charmed away by the exceeding daintiness and 
excellence of the very many reproductions from photographs, 
which possess a sharpness not to be found in such pictures 
taken under the qualified sun of our murky little island. For 
the scene of Lord Cavan’s yachting and camera shooting was 
the sunny Mediterranean. A map on the first page gives us 
his route. He started from Leghorn and coasted along Italy, 
here and there putting in to port. So he crossed over to 
Albania, then, v/é the Corinth Canal, made his way to Athens; 
where interesting days were spent. So, on through the Isles of 
Greece to the Dardanelles and Constantinople. 

An interesting cruise—a fashion of spending the unspeakable 
months of our winter that fills us full with envy—rendered the 
more interesting no doubt by the agreeable guests, their identity 
disguised most thinly, who were the author’s shipmates. To 
some the attraction of the book may be enhanced by its dedica- 
tion, by permission, to the Prince of Wales. To most it will 
be found to have intrinsic attractions enough of its own. Lord 
Cavan’s style is gossipy and chatty—there is no vain effort to 
turn a log into a bit of literature—but the writing has a certain 
charm, in its unstudied, and occasionally ungrammatical sim- 
plicity. To the general reader it is amusing and interesting ; t° 
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the yachtsman about to cruise in the wake of the Roseneath 
(Lord Cavan’'s boat), it cannot fail to be invaluable. It is crammed 
with useful hints and information. The illustrations, from these 
charming photographs, make it a thing of really artistic beauty 
and more than a credit to the skill of Lord Cavan as a photo- 
grapher, and of the Stereoscopic Campany as reproducers, in 
what, for the instruction of those to whom it may mean 
anything, we may mention is called photomezzotype. What- 
ever the process may be that is baptised by this severe 
and pseudo-Greek word, the result is admirable. Of course 
photography is never altogether satisfactory as a means of 
picturing landscape—the distances are dwarfed by the nearer 
objects in truer focus—but we have never seen it applied to 
better effect than in these illustrations. 

Naturally and inevitably Lord Cavan has his say about the 
political situation of the hour. He was in the Golden Horn in 
January of 1896 ; and we notice, with.a degree of selfish satis- 
faction, that the weather was as abominable as could be expected 
even in mid-London. It is marvellous how little the situation 
has changed with the passage of so many months of the year. 
Acute then, it is a shade acuter now; a few thousands of 
Armenians have ceased to exist ; and that is all. Lord Cavan’s 
say, enunciated on the spot, is virtually the say of all sober 
Englishmen: ‘ we must leave the Armenians alone to their fate, 
and not make that fate worse by futile meddling, or we must 
give Russia a mission (if she will accept it), and let her over- 
run and police the country, “ with our assistance,” is the utmost 
in form of a rider to the above alternative, that sensible folks 
would care to propose.’ Lord Cavan expresses a wholesome 
dread of the strength of the Dardanelles, and reminds us yet 
again that the Turk with all his unspeakable qualities, is always 
a fighting man. 

On the return voyage we dally for awhile with Lord Cavan 
on an interesting visit to Corfu; and the concluding chapters 
are concerned with practical details, as to crews, coaling 
stations, and so forth, which appeal to the yachtsman rather 
than the general reader. On the whole an admirable guide- 
book ; and more than a guide-book, by virtue of charming 
illustrations and readable qualities. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 

We regard M. Francis de Pressensé as one of the most 
accomplished of modern publicists ; we therefore congratulate 
the Nineteenth Century upon having secured for its opening 
paper an article from him on ‘England and the Continental 
Alliances.’ His view clearly is that England, unless she is to 
yield some of her pride of place among the nations, cannot 
remain more or less isolated ; it is not necessary to adopt that 
view as a preliminary to saying that the article is thoughtful 
and lucid in expression ; that, if translated, it is excellent well 
done ; and if written by M. de Pressensé in English, it isa 
masterly performance. The second article, written in French, 
on ‘La Turquie et son Souverain, by Diran Kélékian, we find 
less enlightening; and the third, on ‘Voluntary Schools,’ by 
Sir John Gorst, is positively irritating. This we say not because 
the essay is wanting in ability, for Sir John Gorst has great 
ability, but because there are so many sides to Sir John Gorst 
in this matter that it is impossible to accept patiently from him 
dogma or prophecy. For the Westralian mining ‘Boom’ Mr. 
S. Van Oss foretells disaster. Of his authority to speak on 
‘Kangaroos,’ save that he foretold the collapse of ‘ Kafirs,’ we 
know nothing from external sources; but, as it stands, the 
article shows lucidity of expression and considerable logical 
ability. We venture, however, on our part to predict that not 
all the warnings in the world will prevent men and women from 
making fools of themselves by gambling in the City. ‘ Arbitra- 
tion in Labour Disputes,’ by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, is, up 
to a point, a sensible and well-informed article ; but towards 
the end the writers certainly give some support to the theory 
that arbitration in labour disputes can be rendered compulsory 
and awards can be enforced. There we part company from 
them, somewhat regretfully. We note that Mr. Knowles shows 
an increasing tendency to encourage signed criticisms of note- 
worthy books, and that, for this month, he has secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Swinburne, Ouida, Mr. W.S. Lilly, Mrs. Birch- 
enough (rather a good name for a critic), and Sir Wemyss Reid, 
The system of signed criticism may not please, but these par- 
ticular criticisms are, for one reason or another, worth reading. 
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The Fortnightly offers a good number in which many things 
are written which space does not permit us to notice at this 
moment. The most striking of all the papers, from our point 
of view, is Mr. Traill’s ‘Sir George Tressady and the political 
novel’; and the reason for the pleasing impression which it 
produces upon us is not far to seek. Mr. Traill has long been 
recognised as a graceful and accomplished critic of literature, 
but the accuracy of his insight has never been more clearly 
shown than in this critique which is, upon the one main point, 
in precise agreement with the view of this remarkable book that 
has been taken in these columns. Lack of humour is the fault 
which prohibits Mrs. Ward from presenting a vivid and com- 
plete picture of any society ; and lack of humour is a very serious 
defect. ‘ Diplomaticus,’ in the opening article, is, to our mind, 
a trifle too hard on Lord Rosebery. Speaking of the Armenian 
business, he says, ‘ The zmpasse—the humiliating z#zpasse—at 
which we have now arrived, is his work.’ This is a narrow view. 
The history of the Turkish Empire and the geographical shape 
of Europe are the real causes of the present difficulty. The 
first of these influences might, at various times, have been 
altered ; but vom seguitur that the alteration must have been 
for good, or that, whatever it might have been, it would have 
effected anything except a precipitation of the great war which 
must come some day; and the second of these influences is 
permanent. Mr. Edward Dicey’s article on Lord Rosebery’s 
resignation is temperate, thoughtful, and suggestive. 

Now that the American Presidential Election is over and it 
is so easy for us all to be wise there is amusing reading to be 
found in Mr. Moreton Frewen’s paper in the ational Review, 
and one wonders whether it was really worth while for Mr. 
Maxse to visit the States. But the wonder fades away when 
the ‘episodes’ have been perused, for the account given of 
American politics in these ‘episodes’ is quite excellent, and 
the samples of Mr. Bryan’s eloquence are exquisitely funny. 
Of the solid articles those which please us are the work of a 
‘Layman’ and of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. The former lays 
due emphasis upon the strong and paramount claims of the 
Established Church upon the Unionist party. The Church 
was the best friend of the Unionist party during the General 
Election : the Church must have her reward. That is a true 
saying and one which the Government has no doubt taken to 
heart. Without pretending to endorse Mr. Wilkinson’s views, 
or to be able to see any solution to the Eastern Question, we 
may still commend Mr. Wilkinson’s paper on ‘The Value of 
Constantinople’ to all earnest politicians with the passing 
observation that, for a layman, it is a wonderful piece of 
work. 

Cosmopolis opens with a very human story by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, which we have the more pleasure in recommending in 
that, rightly or wrongly, we spoke with some severity of a recent 
work of hers. It goes on with an essay on sentiment in politics 
from the pen of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, a writer of the 
highest authority in foreign politics. Captain Pasfield Oliver 
completes his observations on Madagascar as a French Colony, 
and Mr. Andrew Lang discourses upon new books. Eut Mr. 
Lang has not read Sir George Tressady ; ‘it has not come in 
my way.’ ‘Then he ought to have gone into its way, for to dis- 
cuss new books in a serious review, and to omit Mrs. Ward’s 
remarkable work is to leave Hamlet out cf the play. Mr. 
Crockett’s Grey Man, Mrs. Edward Ridley’s Zhe Story of Aline, 
Mr. Hume’s Zhe Year After the Armada,Mr. Buchan’s Scholar 
Gypsies are books of interest no doubt ; but when one thinks of 
the books that are omitted from this catalogue, certain epithets 
which we would rather not use make our pen quiver. Mr, 
Norman’s monthly account of the world from his point of view 
is well written but too short—there is high compliment in these 
last two words. Of the foreign products the most valuable are 
M. J. J. Jusserand’s Shakespeare en France sous [Ancien 
Régime and, for those who like the author's work, Herman 
Sudermann’s 7éja, a drama in one Act. 

Blackwood’s this month is saved from the suspicion of dulness 
by two very interesting articles. In the first of these a tough 
champion enters the lists to break a lance with Mr. Andrew 
Lang in defence of his mistress, ‘Maga,’ who has been but 
scurvily treated, as he thinks, by this same Mr. Lang in his 
Life of Lockhart, Mr. Lang has likened ‘ Maga’ to a ‘cankered 
witch, and it was not likely that the insult would pass un- 
resented. The defence is an ingenious and spirited attempt to 
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imprison Mr. Lang in a vicious circle of his own weaving. It 
is admitted that in its earliest days the magazine was noted for 
a certain brutal and boisterous style, which brought it into bad 
repute with sober and successful men of letters. But the 
articles which more than any others gave this tone to the 
magazine—the most unscrupulous attacks, the most malicious 
criticisms—were written by Lockhart himself. How, then, 
can you blame the Magazine for Lockhart’s follies when it was 
Lockhart himself who set the tune? This argument is 
elaborated with skill and vigour. It may be that there isa 
trace of acerbity on both sides : on the biographer’s that certain 
documents were withheld,on thecritic’sthata forthcoming volume 
has been to some extent forestalled. But the rules of the game 
are observed pretty fairly, The other article which deserves 
attention is a sketch of Italian politics as presented in recent 
Italian fiction. Three typical novels are taken, and though the 
setting is different in each case the picture is always one of 
financial and moral degradation. The politician has no aim 
beyond his own advancement, and patriotism is stifled in the 
scramble for wealth. Over all hangs the shadow of the 
Vatican and of the Pope, more powerful in his retirement 
than if he still ruled over a few square miles of Italian 
soil. Very significant are the absence of any enthusiasm for the 
reigning House, and the admission that the strongest forces in 
the Italy of to-day are either clerical or democratic. If these 
novels, which are allowed to tell their own story, are typical of 
the prevailing thought the outlook is gloomy in the extreme. 
The Pall Mall is a strange medley this month. Some of the 
articles are so good and some are so bad that it is difficult to 
understand how they came to be collected within the covers of 
the same magazine. To the first class belong emphatically Mr. 
Harold Frederic’s romantic sketch of ‘The Wooing of Teige,’ 
and Mr. Vachell’s vivid description of the Italian colony in the 
neighbourhood of Hatton Garden. Mr. Frederic has caught 
so well the characteristic flavour of Celtic romance that he 
becomes at once a formidable rival to Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
He has the same distinction of style and the same brilliant 
touch in description. Mr. Vachell, too, is rich in the happy 
quality of observation which can detect and translate to paper 
the salient features of a scene ; and he writes sympathetically 
but without exaggeration. C.’s story of the charming Miss 
Hulbert begins with a well-worn anecdote, which is effectively 
worked up into a racy sketch of the life and manners of the 
Bath of a hundred years ago; and we can forgive the rather 
crude melodramatic close of ‘An Illustration of Modern 
Science’ for the photographic accuracy of Mr. Marsh’s portrait 
of a lady from the Halls. Of ‘The Shadow Between’ and 
‘ Nature’s Great Freak’ it were kindest to say nothing, except 
that the reader will be wise to skip them unless he has a taste 
for slipshod allegory and cheap sentiment. The difference in 
quality between the various metrical contributions is equally 
remarkable, as may be easily seen from a comparison of Mr, 
A. C. Benson’s graceful sonnet in praise of his bicycle, or ‘ Day 
Dreams,’ with the more pretentious poem with which the 
number opens. Curiously enough in this latter there is the 
strong suggestion of a well-known song, as well as of a picture 
by M. Bouguereau in one of the illustrations to it. We can 
sympathise with Mr. Benson over a misprint which not only 
makes nonsense of his title but introduces a false quantity as 
well. This must be especially annoying to a scholar and a 
poet. We must not omit to mention that the first instalment 
of ‘St Ives : the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England,’ 
by the late Robert Louis Stevenson, will be found here, and 
that it will not disappoint expectation. 
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